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Quality Values of Library Service' 
Chalmers Hadley, librarian, Public library, Cincinnati, O. 


An eighteenth century geography re- 
ferred to Oxford and Cambridge as fol- 
lows: “The beautiful body of England 
hath two eyes—its two universities.” In 
our land of biggest buildings, biggest 
trees, biggest fortunes and biggest most 
things, we do not call our universities 
eyes, through which we survey the uni- 
verse, although we may think of them as 
eyes always weeping for bigger endow- 
ments, and the university referred to as 
our greatest one probably is so designated 
because of the size of its enrollment. A 
shrewd observer once remarked, “Even 
the small colleges in America emphasize 
their advantages in being small in order 
that they may become big.” 

As we travel across the country we see 
the ugly little city in a pocket or the 
smoky one defiling the clear air of the 
West, displaying the same ubiquitous 
sign, “500,000 in 1930.” We wonder why 
anyone other than an owner of remote 
building lots would wish a population of 
500,000, and we remember that at the 
time of her glory, when more great men 
were at the pinnacle of human achieve- 
ment in the drama, sculpture, philosophy 
and in the realm of clear thinking, than 
have since been found in any city on 
earth, Athens had a population of 21,000 
citizens. 

“Honolulu has the climate which Cali- 
fornia advertises,” announces the Hono- 





1Delivered before several library meetings 
during the past year. 
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lulu chamber of commerce, and over the 
country our cities make frantic efforts to 
entice into their confines the floating in- 
habitants of all other cities so they may 
swell their own population statistics. In- 
stead of the slogan, “500,000 in 1930,” 
and an obsession to an imaginary virtue 
in quantity, would not a better slogan be: 
“A better city in 1930,”. secured through 
improving its philosophy and morale? 

The clear-thinking dean of St. Paul’s 
wrote recently, “For nearly two hundred 
years the western nations have made a 
kind of religion of what they call prog- 
ress. There is, they hold, a natural 
tendency, or a divine purpose, that the 
world shall go on improving from year to 
year. By progress they mean, sometimes, 
that kind of advance which may be meas- 
ured by statistics, large numbers being 
superior to small numbers, and sometimes 
the victory of those causes.” 

In the incorporation into library work 
of many current business methods, one at 


_ least represents this inclination referred 


to by Dean Inge, of sometimes confusing 
progress with that kind of advance which 
may be measured by statistics. This is 
the over-emphasis in libraries of the 
value of impressive statistics as such, and 
with this may be placed the incorporation 
into library work of publicity methods 
which have seen service elsewhere and 
which have undergone but little if any 
change from their original use in com- 
mercial fields. 
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The increased use of statistics by libra- 
ries should make them more concerned as 
to the returns they are making on the 
public’s investment in them, and to the 
importance of methods which represent 
speed, increased output, accuracy and 
economy in library administration. 

Granting their indispensable worth in 
these respects, in such meetings as this 
one today, in our statements to our library 
trustees, when we compile our annual re- 
ports or read the reports of other libraries, 
I believe statistics would persuade us to 
believe that large numbers are necessarily 
superior to small ones. 

In spite of their value as a measure for 
such things in library work as are meas- 
urable, I believe we are beginning to 
chafe under the overbearing officiousness 
of statistics. We resent their unfairness 
in that they represent only the outward 
form and never the inward spirit. We 
object to their insistence in appearing 
where they do not belong, and we object 
to their inclination to make a fetish of 
themselves. We resent the domination 
they try to assume, and if we depart from 
the particular measurements they specify, 
to defend ourselves from the sense of in- 
feriority statistics try to impose, they then 
tempt us to resort to the tricks of trade, 
which statistics themselves have taught us 
to use, and for this we resent them most 
of all. 

If the home circulation of books this 
month shows a decrease from the same 
month of last year, the fear of statistics 
makes us remark apologetically to our 
library trustees that doubtless the warm, 
open weather was responsible for this. If 
the library law under which we operate 
provides a large financial income, we ac- 
cept this as a reward for impressive libra- 
ry statistics of the previous year. If the 
law limits the library to an inadequate 
financial income, we prove by statistics 
that we are among the most economically 
administered libraries in the country. For 
statistics of the per capita circulation of 
books, we may base this on our smaller 
population as shown by the official census 
of 1920 instead of on our estimated 
population of five years later. To reduce 
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the figures of juvenile fiction reading, 
statistical demands may suggest the class- 
ing of more fairy tales as 398.4, or to 


consider them as myths and legends. To 
reduce still further the appearance of 
juvenile fiction reading, statistics may 
suggest that this reading be compared to 
the library’s total home circulation of 
books instead of the total home circulation 
figures of children’s books alone. To in- 
crease the library’s circulation statistics in 
general, a library has only to lower its 
standard of book selection. In short, 
since statistics in library work have fre- 
quently been unfair to us, we retaliate by 
being unfair to them. 

Certainly an outstanding need in library 
work today is not increased quantity as 
shown by statistics so much as increased 
quality as shown in reading and in library 
service. If we do not recognize a danger 
to quality from an over-weening desire 
for quantity, others are doing so for us. 
It is the basis for the assertion by tax 
levying powers that the library is a 
luxury, not a necessity. It was also the 
basis of a letter written to a trustee of a 
small Colorado library by the president of 
one of our greatest universities—at least 
one of our biggest ones. He wrote’: 

I am much interested in the question put in 
yours of the 5th, since its wise answer would 
have much to do with the improvement of 
public intelligence and in the instruction of 
public opinion in this country. 

I do not know your librarian, but the advice 
you quote him as giving is, in my opinion, 
quite preposterous, although I recognize it as 
the kind of advice which librarians are very 
apt to give. It would be much better not to 
have the library used at all than to have it used 
in the reading of worthless printed stuff which 
really weakens the intelligence and the char- 
acter... 

I have often thought that this university 
which is national in its influence ought to pro- 
vide lists (of books) on the authority of its 
body of scholars, but we have never gotten to 
the point of doing so. 

We may smile at the gentleman’s peev- 
ishness or console ourselves by remem- 
bering the reading lists compiled by the 
authority he suggests, but the fact re- 
mains that in the quality of book selec- 
tion, in fiction at least, we have little de- 


fense. 
1See P. L. 28 :184-85—Hditor. 
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We may claim that a low type of fic- 
tion is for recreational use, but readers 
who dissipate in the type of reading we 
have in mind have need for most things 
other than relief from strain on an organ 
whose cerebellum only seems to function. 

When libraries give this excuse for low 
standards in book selection my thoughts 
turn to our crowded reading benches in 
the fiction alcoves. Instead of labeling 
these seats as for mental recreation, I 
often wish to place over them the words 
carved on a hard, cold, rough-chiselled 
stone seat in front of our Federal building 
which read, “If ye desire rest, desire not 
too much.” 

In a recent number of the English quar- 
terly, The Nineteenth Century and After, 
a contributor calls on libraries to meet the 
responsibility they have assumed. He 
says, “It is suggested that librarians 
should assert their legitimate rights as 
members of a skilled profession and 
should by every means within their power 
influence the choice of readers in their 
libraries just as doctors influence the cir- 
culation of drugs from their dispensaries. 
The campaign against inferior books 
should be undertaken for exactly the same 
reason that wise people start campaigns 
against rats or tuberculosis. The present 
consumption of literary rubbish is under- 
mining the public health.” 

In a late number of The English Jowr- 
nal is an article, The high school’s per- 
sonal reading. It reports on a survey 
made to determine what books high-school 
students were reading and who were re- 
sponsible for this choice of books. The 
investigator found that parents, the school 
and the public library were the influences 
at work, and the titles are given of the 
books recommended by these three agents. 
Typical books recommended by the public 
library were: Heritage of the desert, 
West of the water tower, and The man 
in lower ten. The writer of the article 
draws the following conclusion regarding 
public libraries as a result of his investi- 
gation: “It seems evident that the public 
library (no criticism is intended) is to 
please primarily, and that improving in- 
fluences are almost entirely in the hands 
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of the schools.” It was not necessary for 
the writer to place in parenthesis “no 
criticism is needed” for if his informa- 
tion is correct, the titles recommended by 
the library from the whole rich field of 
literature are sufficient criticism in them- 
selves. 

We are familiar with the library’s ex- 
penditures for books of fiction which are 
ephemeral in value, worthless as litera- 
ture, mawkish, maudlin and mascerated. 
We can name books of this type which 
are on most library shelves, from hun- 
dreds in poverty-stricken small libraries 
to thousands in large libraries. They are 
not there for that scape-goat for all that 
is mediocre in music, the theater and in 
books—the tired business man—but I be- 
lieve chiefly from our fear of decreased 
circulation statistics if these books were 
removed. 

Quality and not quantity in library 
work will stop the spending of public 
money for low-born books. Even if such 
books pay for themselves by being in the 
“pay duplicate” collection, they belittle 
the library’s claims of being an educa- 
tional institution. 

As for that other importation into libra- 
ry work from business—modern publicity 
methods—I hesitate to bring it into any 
consideration either of quality or quan- 
ty, for in library work both are negligible 
as compared to what they should be. Even 
quantity is difficult for us to produce, for 
as a rule library workers are of a type 
to whom publicity is neither easy nor 
natural. To this is added a disinclination 
to participate in an activity which usually 
is blatant, frequently is offensive to good 
taste, and occasionally is untrue in its rep- 
resentations. 

Every engine needs brakes as well as 
steam, but the advertising machine uses 
only the latter. The library cannot apply 
brakes against the right kind of publicity 
and then expect to acquire much speed. 
It can display quality in its publicity, 
however, and it does not have to employ 
a whistle, for its steam had better be used 
for pulling rather than for blowing. 

Library publicity may or may not mean 
better service to the public, but it will 
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attract attention to the library and secure 
the attention of the public, which in itself 
is worth almost any effort the library can 
make. In their reluctance to attract at- 
tention, some libraries have been referred 
to as old ladies in crinoline who love to 
sit on the moss-covered seat of false dig- 
nity. I do not believe this hesitancy to 
indulge in the vagaries of modern pub- 
licity methods is due to a sense of dignity, 
false or real, so much as it is due to the 
survival of an innate sense of discrimina- 
tion that would draw some distinction be- 
tween an educational institution and one 
which dispenses shoestrings and breakfast 
foods. 

The library which makes intelligent and 
discriminating use of statistical and pub- 
licity possibilities is usually the one which 
makes use of every other assistance in its 
work. I believe the inverse of this state- 
ment is also true. But as valuable as 
statistical and publicity methods are, they 
concern themselves chiefly with quantity, 
and if care be not used to keep them 
where they belong, as a means to an end 
and not an end in themselves, they may 
seriously endanger some of the finest con- 
tributions which a library can make to its 
community. 

“Ye are the light of the world,” said 
the Master to His followers nineteen cen- 
turies ago, but when several millions of 
His professed followers in the Evan- 
gelical churches decided rather recently to 
intensify their light through the methods 
of business rather than through those 
methods which the Master himself had 
given them, even the financial returns 
scarcely met the cost of the experiment. 

Libraries are devoting attention just 
now to a phase of work which in library 
history may mark a turning poist from 
quantity to quality. It is new only in the 
comprehensive but definite attention that 
libraries are giving this activity, which in 
England has been known for more than a 
quarter of a century as adult education. 

In the work which libraries have been 
doing with what is termed the working 
classes, we have reminded them persist- 
ently that this would work to their ad- 
vantage through increasing their earning 
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power. In the program which has been 
outlined and started by libraries in adult 
education, earning power may be in- 
creased, but certainly many other de- 
sirable results should also be striven for. 

At a recent library association meeting 
the claims for adult education were put 
forth for a finer and more general culture. 
At another meeting the contribution 
through adult education was said to be 
toward a more desired end—the ability 
to think clearly. 

All of these excellent aims were re- 
cently put to shame in a letter written by 
a wage earner and printed in his local 
labor paper. The writer said: “While no 
doubt much useful knowledge can be ac- 
quired, further advantages could be de- 
rived from an orderly plan of literary 
collaboration. But let those interested 
bear in mind that the mere utilitarian effi- 
ciency should not constitute the be-all and 
the end-all of intellectual self improve- 
ment. For as Lord Riddle aptly says in 
his illuminating little volume entitled, 
Some things that matter, one of the 
foremost aims of life ought to be to make 
one’s life more interesting, not merely for 
personal gratification, but also for the 
sake of neighborly well-being.” And to 
this statement may we add, that with the 
church, the school and every fine social 
agency in our midst, quality in library 
work will reach its highest through adult 
education and every other’ means at its 
disposal if it helps give every individual 
the opportunity to develop the best that is 
in him. 

In proposing to assist in this most im- 
portant work of giving every individual 
the opportunity to develop the best that is 
in him, the library has undertaken a big 
task. Unless the library itsélf is willing 
to give the best that is in it, it had better 
not undertake this work at all. 

Adult education had hardly got under 
way in libraries when a difference of 
opinion became apparent among those 
conducting readers’ bureaus as to the 
compilation of reading lists for this work. 
Some contended that this was such a de- 
termining factor in success or failure that 
the reading lists should be compiled by 




















specialists in the various fields‘of knowl- 
edge. In this they agreed with our uni- 
versity president in that such book selec- 
tion should be on the authority of a body 
of scholars. Other library workers main- 
tained that because of their expertness 
through long experience with the reading 
public, they were best qualified to give 
this definite guidance in adult education. 

I fancy many of us who have been 
thinking of this have concluded that both 
contentions are right, which frequently 
happens, and consequently we believe that 
the best guidance through reading lists 
and bibliographies will follow the com- 
bined thought of the specialists in knowl- 
edge with the specialists in the work of 
bringing books and people together. 

We have only to remember the fre- 
quency with which Sartor Resartus and 
The decline and fall of the Roman empire 
topped the old lists of books for inexpe- 
rienced readers to appreciate the advan- 
tages library workers have in book selec- 
tion. It is vastly different to know about 
books and to know them, however, and 
unless we know books intimately and ex- 
pertly, librarians had better leave the per- 
sonal guidance of readers to a body of 
scholars. Unless librarians are steeped in 
books, their attempt to lead in adult edu- 
cation will be another example of the 
blind leading the blind. The humblest 
mechanic knows his tools and the libra- 
rian must know his working tools and 
what they will do. 

We do not read as comprehensively and 
systematically as we should, partly at 
least because from morning to night we 
read reviews about books and are doing 
the innumerable things with books so that 
others may read them. This is only an 
explanation, not an excuse. We may envy 
the library visitor the opportunity he has 
of poring over our books all day, and we 
long for night when we may have this 
same privilege, but a strenuous day in 
handling books does not give great re- 
ceptivity in reading them at night. In 
spite of all obstacles against intelligent 
and persistent reading, this must be done 
in season and out of season, and not only 
must our reading be done with our own 
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personal pleasure in view, but with the 
needs of our library visitors also be- 
fore us. 

Following an interesting library pro- 
gram when books were discussed, a libra- 
rian remarked of this meeting that in 
spite of the insistence placed on reading 
by the speakers, not one of them had 
given any definite assistance in telling 
library workers what to read. If the 
reply had not seemed impertinent | 
would have responded truthfully, “Books, 
madam, books.” If a librarian does not 
know what to read, how under heaven 
can she help any other inexperienced 
reader with books and why is she in 


library work anyway? 


In one of our library periodicals last 
spring was printed a suggestive list of 
books and magazines, compiled for the 
reading of librarians who do not know 
what to read by a librarian who does read. 
And yet the books recommended for read- 
ing were, practically without exception, to 
be found in every library where are those 
who have asked what to read. It scarcely 
seems possible that librarians can pur- 
chase, classify, catalog and handle books 
most of their waking hours and then not 
know what to read or not know where to 
find guidance in the books with which 
they live. It may be Christian for society 
to devote so much of its attention to 
caring for the unfit in its midst whose 
offspring we are told is endangering our 
civilization, but in library work I am in- 
clined to believe it wiser to leave libra- 
rians to the natural law of the survival of 
the fittest. Adult education certainly 
should not be attempted in libraries which 
are manned or womaned by librarians of 
the non-reading type. 

In the attempt to increase the quality 
of library service through an intimate and 
personal knowledge of books, there will 
have to come.also increased personal serv- 
ice on the part of librarians in using these 
books with readers. You may remember 
the statement made many years ago by 


Mr Hitt, librarian of the Washington’ 


state library, that in the success or failure 
of a library, the building represents 5 per 
cent, the book collection 20 per cent, and 
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the librarian 75 per cent. I believe the 
20 per cent represented by the book col- 
lection is too low, but since the 75 per 
cent representing the librarian is none too 
high, Mr Hitt’s figures will have to stand. 
The important thing is not the exact ratio 
of figures in the per cent column, but the 
insistence placed on the responsibility of 
the librarian. 

It is the realization of this responsibil- 
ity for giving intelligent and direct per- 
sonal service which causes us sometimes 
to express the fear of “getting in a rut”— 
a rut having been described by the Bishop 
of Kentucky as a grave open at both ends. 
Any one alert to the danger of ruts will 
likely escape them altogether by being 
alert to everything else, which is the best 
protection. 

A danger more insidious and just as 
fatal to quality as is a rut is an institu- 
tional attitude in library work. This atti- 
tude is not confined to libraries by any 
means, for we find it in post-offices, in 
schools, city halls, at information desks 
and in many other places where a small 
group of employes deal constantly with a 
large section of the public. 

In library work, an institutional attitude 
may be assumed in an attempt to cover 
up one’s discrepancies in reading. It may 
show itself also in the inclination on the 
part of the librarian to decide all ques- 
tions according to rule, and in the failure 
to realize that rules are for general guid- 
ance and not for meeting emergencies. 
An institutional attitude will regard the 
jibrary’s readers collectively and not as 
individuals to whom special and indi- 
vidual attention should be given intelli- 
gently and graciously. An institutional 
attitude will not only be fatal to increased 
quality in library service, but it will be 
particularly quick in fatality to such high- 
ly specialized library service as we are 
planning through adult education. 

Quality in library work calls for quality 
in library workers. As desirable as are 
the ordinary publicity methods at our dis- 
posal, the highest quality in library work 
calls for the publicity which is represented 
in the librarian, who in addition to his 
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activities as such, has the qualities of 
mind and heart to take his place among 
the leaders in his community. 

In these days of graphic methods in 
presenting facts, of statistical. tables to 
estimate our worth, and of publicity meth- 
ods to announce this to our communities, 
reference to quality through personal 
service and through quality of mind and 
heart may seem as trite and mid-Victorian 
as do some of the utterances made by the 
founders of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, whose fiftieth anniversary we 
shall celebrate next year. But there were 
giants in those days and very little has 
been suggested since which was not em- 
braced in their conception of what library 
work should be. In a recent essay on 
Marcel Proust, Mrs Edith Wharton re- 
marked, “It is as much the lack of general 
culture as of original vision which makes 
so many of the younger novelists in 
Europe as well as in America attach un- 
due importance to trifling innovations. 
Original vision is never very much afraid 
of using accepted forms and only the cul- 
tivated intelligence escapes the danger of 
regarding as intrinsically new what may 
be a mere superficial change or the re- 
version to a discarded trick of technique.” 

As we read the Proceedings of that 
first session of the A. L. A., we are not 
impressed so much by attention given to 
tricks of technique as we are impressed 
by the original vision of library work and 
by the desire of those who had that vision 
to interpret it in terms of quality rather 
than in terms of quantity. 

Several years ago discussion was rife in 
library circles as to whether library work 
was a profession or an art, but I do not 
believe it can be classified so easily. In 
its highest quality it may be a profession. 
Mixed with an alloy of institutionalism, 
it may be an art. Filled with a desire for 
quantitative results and statistical display, 
it may be akin to business. Compounded 
with a fine humor and enthusiasm, it may 
be a recreation. Lacking all of these 


‘qualities, it may be only a means of liveli- 


hood. What it is depends on who does it 
and how it is done. 
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Financing the Public Library’ 


O. R. Howard Thomson, librarian, Williamsport, Pa. 


The outstanding factor in financing the 
public library would appear to be—“it 
isn’t done.” 

At least it isn’t done generally. And 
if, in this place or that place, there are 
libraries enjoying comfortable incomes, it 
must be confessed that they affect one as 
do sports, curiosities and monstrosities— 
violets at Christmas. 

The cause of the blossoming of these 
sporadic flowers—I refer to well-off 
libraries—is obscure. It is not a matter 
of wealth, or New York would not be re- 
ceiving but one-third as much (per 
capita) as Cleveland. It is not a matter 
of culture or Williamsport would, I be- 
lieve, be receiving more than one-third as 
much (per capita) as Warren. It is not 
solely a matter of the librarian, though a 
recent library book stated emphatically 
that if a library did not receive an ade- 
quate income it was the librarian who was 
at fault. Such a statement is absurd for 
the simple reason that if there were any- 
thing in it, I should be morally obligated 
‘o resign my position, as would, I beg to 
add, the author of the charge also. Lest 
it appear that I am inspired by charity or 
personal considerations, let me also add 
that Dr Bostwick, a very first authority 
on all library problems, has anticipated me 
in an expression of this judgment. But 
then he would have to resign also. 

The provost of one of the greatest of 
our universities once set my father a 
problem. “Doctor,” he questioned, “what 
do you suppose my real job is?’ My 
sire maintained a discreet silence. “I'll 
tell you,” said the provost, “my job is to 
beg $15,000 a day. If I take a day’s vaca- 
tion, the next day I must beg $30,000.” 
(I am not certain as to the exact figures 
but the idea is accurately recorded. ) 

Dr Thomas, who recently resigned the 
presidency of Pennsylvania state college, 
apparently found the same conditions 
prevalent a few miles west of the Susque- 
hanna. In effect he announced he intended 


‘ 
‘Address at meeting of Pennsylvania library 
association, October 7, 1925, Wernersville. 


to “get out before he broke.” Probably 
he was not greatly afraid of breaking, but 
considered that the president of a college 
should enjoy opportunities to practice his 
scholarship and employ his personal influ- 
ence with students ; months of public beg- 
ging and repetitious platformances (what 
else shall one call them?) before chambers 
of commerce, Kiwanis organizations and 
civic uplifters must have become increas- 
ingly distasteful to him—a burden to be 
sloughed off as was Christian’s—equally 
as heavy and equally as evil. 

If I am correct in my reading of Dr 
Thomas, my desires may be said to syn- 
chronize with his. I should like an oppor- 
tunity to employ my librairanship in the 
service of the people ; I am a little wearied 
of beating drums on behalf of an in- 
creased income; a little fatigued by the 
practice of counting pennies—by the 
necessity of shaving coppers. I am de- 
pressed by being unable to help those who 
should be aided. 

Which brings me to the core of the 
matter. The great difficulty in the financ- 
ing of the public library is the library 
trustee. In the last analysis—in any 
analysis—he is the one whose duty it is to 
see that the library has money enough to 
do the work it should. But every table 
of library receipts and work, published in 
professional journals, trumpets abroad 
that in this—probably his most important 
work—he functions ineffectively. One- 
third of him is satisfied with the status 
quo and swears he hears no great com- 
plaint against the service rendered ; one- 
third of him believes it might be bettered, 
yet with the cards face up on the table, 
it is obvious he has less influence with the 
authorities that hold the purse strings 
than has a hoseman in any fire company. 
The remaining third of him is not unlike 
Shelley—‘“‘an angel”—“beating the void 
with luminous ineffectual wings.” 

With library work and service becom- 
ing more or less standardized, it is today 
difficult for none of us to explain to our 
respective boards what expansions should 
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be undertaken and what such expansions 
will cost. Most of us do it monthly, re- 
flecting while so occupied on how much 
more pleasant was the task in which 
Sipylus was employed. 

Some of the speakers who are to follow 
me will doubtless narrate what they have 
done to achieve comfort. “Why not fol- 
low our examples?” they will query. In 
fact they will be persons who have stum- 
bled on Golcondas and straightway con- 
fused fortune with earned results. Their 
tales will be, in a large measure, the equiv- 
alent of the volubility of a “personal ex- 
perience” meeting. In the matter before 
us we need to hear not so much sins con- 
fessed at the mourner’s bench, or spiritual 
achievements proclaimed from plush pul- 
pits, as remarks intimately and entirely 
connected with principles. And the un- 


derlying principle of “Financing a public 
library” is that the trustees should be 
willing and able properly to finance it—or 
make room for those who can. 

In the Williamsport library, serving 
45,000 people, were we to spend no money 


on books for an entire year, the saving so 
effected would enable us almost to pur- 
chase a Gardner automobile; similar ab- 
stinence continued two years would make 
a Cadillac a possibility; three years’ ab- 
stention, the “ultima thule” of a Pierce 
Arrow. The Rolls Royce is beyond the 
margin of the picture. The purchase by 
a citizen, even though he be a library 
trustee, of a Cadillac, creates, I notice, 
little excitement ; the tripling of our book 
fund would upset the town. There would 
be parades, fireworks, banquets, speeches 
and Elutherian movements toward hip 
pockets. For the condition, which is to 
blame—the librarian or the trustee ? 
After such—may I phrase it ?—insinua- 
tions, it would be not so much ungenerous 
as churlish were I to omit to acknowledge 
that most of us, myself more than many, 
in our development as librarians, owe 
more to our boards than we proclaim 
in public. Without sympathy from 
them, none of us could stand the bur- 
den of ceaseless disappointment, unend- 
ing frustration. And their difficulty is 
infinitely greater than that experienced by 
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sess direct taxing powers; they have but 
to levy to receive. Library boards must, 
for the most part, beg—no insupportable 
duty were it not for the fact that the 
record of the results of their solicitations 
makes the least inspirational reading in 
the whole world. 

Ever since I wore knickerbockers I 
have almost annually suggested to this 
association that the best way it could help 
library work and stimulate the trustee 
into raising his batting average of money 
getting was by publishing annually a 
handbook of library work in the state. 
The libraries should be divided into 
classes, those receiving $1.00 per annum 
per capita and over; those receiving 80c 
to 99c; those 60c to 79c; those 40c to 59c. 
Trustees of the imitation 40c libraries 
would strive to get into the 60c class; 
those in the 60c class into the 80c class ; 
etc., etc. Few men want to pilot a team 
of bush-league class. 

But the association prefers to spend its 
money on talkers and speakers, and save 
listening to talkers and speakers it has 
no settled habit, no settled policy. Per- 
sonally, I enjoy meetings held at places 
where golf links beckon with velvet 
greens. But I think the association is old 
enough to go to work. 

The ideal library board, till such a 
board possesses direct taxing powers, 
would be one that by virtue of the respect 
in which it was held could virtually dic- 
tate to councils or other municipal authori- 
ties the amount of the appropriation to be 
made, or tax to be levied; or failing in 
that, a board able to appeal, with no 
danger of failure, over the heads of recal- 
citrant bodies to the people themselves. 

The universal arming and entrench- 
ment on high places of such boards is the 
correct solution of the problem of 
“Financing the public library.” Boards 
trusted by the people, leading the people ; 
boards not satisfied with scrutinizing pay- 
rolls and discounts but as convinced of 
the soundness of the American Library 
Association pronouncement of $1.00 per 
annum per capita as was Darwin of the 
progression of life forms; boards as fully 


school boards inasmuch as the latter pos- convicted of the necessity of legitimate 
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' expansion as is a Salvation Army captain 
of the need of a big bass drum. This— 
not tag days, not book campaigns nor the 
transformation of professional servants 
into publicity agents. Still less the meta- 
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morphosis of professional scholars into 
expert mendicants; or the exchange by 
them of the robes of learning for the 
paraphernalia of technique and the rather 
rancid adages of business institutes. 





In the Letter Box 


Reprinting of Children’s Books 


Frederick Warne and Company, New 
York, have succeeded in obtaining a lim- 
ited number of copies of Little Ann and 
other poems, by Ann and Jane Taylor, 
with the original illustrations by Kate 
Greenaway. It is possible that the Lon- 
don firm may reprint this book next year 
but meanwhile the company will be espe- 
cially glad to fill orders from the libra- 
rians who expressed their interest last 
spring in having “Little Ann” reissued. 

Etva S. SmitH, chairman 
Committee on the production of 
children’s books 





Children’s Book Week 
An appreciation and a protest 

Children’s Book week for 1925 has 
come and gone and it is not the last one, 
we hope. Librarians the country over 
look forward to this one of: the many 
special weeks with a degree of gratifica- 
tion. They are sure to accomplish some- 
thing out of the ordinary in pushing per- 
sonal ownership of the best books, an idea 
well worth while. But there lurks in the 
minds of not a few that their own enthu- 
siasm might wax warmer were the job- 
bers’ discounts not eaten up by the re- 
inforcement necessary to insure a reason- 
able wear. It seems to some of us that 
the existence of concerns whose chief 
business is the reinforcement of publish- 
ers’ bindings is rather a sad commentary 
on the original bindings. 

There is no doubt that the library is a 
great advertising medium. That publish- 
ers appreciate this fact is evidenced in the 
money spent and the efforts made to enlist 
all libraries, even to the smallest, in the 
selling scheme. All well and good. It is 
a perfectly legitimate business. But one 


good turn deserves another. Why not 
bind juvenile books for their wearing 
qualities as well as for the appeal to the 
eye? Aren’t the prices high enough, in 
all conscience, to warrant reasonable 
wear ? M. v. B. 





For Trustees 
Editor, Pusiic LiBrariEs: 


I enjoyed the Children’s Book Week 
number of Pusiic LrprariEs very much 
and see how helpful it would be to libra- 
rians and everyone interested in library 
work. 

For five years I was library trustee and 
did not know there was such a publication. 
I believe it would be a splendid idea if the 
librarians would call the attention of their 
trustees to the library publications. Trus- 
tees who have the best interests of the 
library work at heart should welcome an 
opportunity of knowing just what the 
librarians are doing throughout the coun- 
try. I believe if the trustees, as well as 
the librarians, would read the library pub- 
lications, there would be better under- 
standing and closer coéperation, which is 
necessary if a public library is to render 
the highest service to the community. 


Muncie, Ind. Apa SNYDER 





County Libraries in New Jersey 
Atlantic county voted at the last elec- 
tion by an enormous majority for a coun- 


ty library. Phillipsburg, Carteret, Du- 
mont, Lambertville, West Long Branch 
and Oradell voted by majorities ranging 
as high as nine to one to establish munici- 
pal libraries. Morristown voted three to 
one to continue in the county library 
system. , 
SARAH ASKEW 
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Ethically Unsound 
Editor, Pustic LIBRARIES: 

On opening replies to my request for 
estimates on our magazine subscriptions 
this year I was amazed to find more than 
half of them ending in some such way as 
the following : 

“We are willing, if you are satisfied 
with our service and should get a lower 
bid, to meet the lower price rather than 
have you go to the bother of changing 
agents.” 

“In the event of any lower figure 
quoted you, kindly give us the opportunity 
to meet or beat.” 

“Tf any agent or firm gives you a lower 
figure, we will not only meet such quota- 
tion, but will reduce our total $2 less 
than his.” 

This is not business and I cannot be- 
lieve that libraries, even though they are 
forced to economize along so many lines, 
are encouraging these cut-throat methods. 

Every business is entitled to a fair 
profit and with the various means of 
checking up magazine prices any librarian 
should have no trouble in deciding 
whether or not an agent’s first estimate is 
reasonable. The few dollars to be saved 
by accepting offers such as those quoted 
above aren’t worth the loss of one’s self- 
respect. LIBRARIAN 





Mural Decorations in Libraries 

At the recent annual convention of the 
State federation of women’s clubs of 
North Dakota, it was decided that the 
clubs of the state should take up the mat- 
ter of mural paintings this year. Out of 
this grew the resolution that the clubs 
finance and put in place in the memorial 
library building on the Capitol grounds in 
Bismarck, a mural painting to be done 
by one of the greatest American mural 
painters. 

Mrs Jane Gavere, secretary of the Bu- 
reau of public ‘information, Extension 
division, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, will greatly appreciate any 
help in gathering information on mural 
art from every possible source as a means 
of interesting the clubs of the state in the 
proposed plan. She will be glad to re- 
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ceive bibliographies of murals, lists of 
sources for reproductions of murals, 
places in America where murals may be 
seen, club outlines for study and literature 
on murals. Any cooperation in this mat- 
ter will be greatly appreciated. 





Drama Week, January 25, 1926 

The Public library, Utica, N. Y., is 
making plans for the coming observance 
of National drama week, beginning Janu- 
ary 25. A steady increase in the circula- 
tion of drama and literature of the theater 
and the effective advertising of the library 
resulting from its last drama week have 
well justified the time expended for the 
event. Book service is not interrupted 
since performances are given after the 
usual closing hour when the delivery hall 
is quickly transformed into a little theater. 

Several local dramatic organizations 
have been invited by the library to stage 
short plays; Channing Pollock, American 
dramatist and critic, and Madame Elli 
Tompuri, Finnish and international ac- 
tress, will present other phases of the 
theater. During the week the central 
building and branches will have special 
exhibitions appropriate for the occasion. 





The Classification of Library Personnel 
Work of the committee 

The Committee on the classification of 
library personnel, in accordance with its 
promise made at the Seattle meeting of 
the American Library Association, is 
busily engaged in revising the report made 
at that time. The committee states that 
the response of library workers to its re- 
quest to make suggestions and comments 
on the report as presented has been very 
generous and that a considerable number 
of very helpful suggestions have been re- 
ceived. 

The committee in revising and adding 
to the report is concerning itself with the 
following things, among others: 

1. Filling in the gaps. As was stated 
in the report presented at Seattle, the 
classification and compensation plans as 
described are far from complete, many 
classes of positions not being mentioned 
at all. This is particularly true with re- 
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gard to those positions whose incumbents 
perform highly specialized work and also 
with regard to a good many of the super- 
visory and administrative classes in the 
larger libraries. In the Seattle report 
such important classes as bibliographers 
and classifiers are not defined and no place 
is provided in the classification and com- 
pensation plans for the heads of the de- 
partments in the larger library organiza- 
tions. 

2. Standards for classes or grades of 
libraries. In the Seattle report definitions 
are given for twelve classes of public 
libraries but no standards are set up for 
determining to what class or grade any 
particular library belongs. The commit- 
tee is now engaged in setting up such 
standards. These standards, it appears at 
the present time, will be in terms of mini- 
mums for the budget, staff, book collec- 
tion, book circulation, department organ- 
ization and possibly other factors. 

3. Definition of equivalent combina- 
tions of education and experience. The 


part of the Seattle report which has met 


with least favor is the definition of 
equivalent combinations of education and 
experience. A good many of those who 
find fault with the equivalents as defined 
in the report have contented themselves 
with pointing out their objections but a 
number have made helpful suggestions as 
to better definitions. The committee is 
engaged in redefining the equivalents ; the 
plan at present being followed is to re- 
quire greater total experience for those 
without the college degree and also to 
specify as far as may be, requirements as 
to the performance of increasingly com- 
plex duties as well as more experience 
for those who have not completed a col- 
lege course or have not taken a technical 
library course ina library school. 

4. The relative importance of various 
kinds of library work. The committee is 
giving attention anew to the relative im- 
portance of the various kinds of library 
work. As will readily be recognized, this 
is a fundamental matter. The catalogers 
in particular are raising the objection that 
their work has not been appraised at its 
true worth as compared with other kinds 
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of library work and in view of their ob- 
jections the committee is going back once 
more to first principles. 

5. Matters of detail. A number of 
those who have complied with the com- 
mittee’s request to make suggestions have 
called attention to a multitude of small 
matters which should be remedied. These 
include such things as better methods of 
stating the foreign language requirements, 
the omission of important duties for in- 
dividual classes of positions, the inclusion 
of atypical examples in the tasks enu- 
merated, and faulty wording in defining 
the various classes. 

On the whole the report has stood the 
acid test of criticism at the hands of libra- 
rians better than the committee had ex- 
pected. As is pointed out above, consid- 
erable objection has been made by the 
catalogers to the place assigned cataloging 
work in the whole plan and many have 
pointed out the need for better definitions 
of equivalent combinations of education 
and experience. In all of its other main 
features, however, the report seems to 
have met with the general approval of the 
library profession as far as can be judged 
from the letters that have been sent to 
the committee, though, as has been stated, 
there are many details to be corrected and 
a large number of gaps to be filled in. 

The committee states that there are still 
about 100 copies of the report presented 
at Seattle which will be furnished free on 
request to anybody desiring them. Copies 
can be secured by addressing the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration, 26 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





Afraid to Speak Out 
Editor, Pustie Lipraries: 

The letter from M. B. H. published in 
the October Pusric LiprariEs gave me 
much enjoyment. I thought exactly the 
same thing when I read the article on 
what a librarian has a right to expect of 
a library school graduate, but didn’t have 
the nerve to express it myself. Thank 
you for sending it out. 

I know chief librarians have reason 
many times to feel disappointed in in- 
experienced workers but the reverse also 
is true. H. B. 
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The Last Number of Volume 30 


HAT comparisons are odious has ly increased cost of printing incurred in 

proved true so many times that one presenting even a greatly reduced report. 
always hesitates to indulge in them. That The 1925 meeting was entitled to the 
they are dangerous is quite often true also. general verdict, “A fine gathering, satis- 
But when such a number as the present factory in every way.” 
one appears, closing volume 30 of PuBLic The report of the Sioux City meeting 
Lipraries, made up largely as it is, from yeads like a story of an A. L. A. confer- 
the “meat” of nearly a dozen library “aa ence and doubtless it will be preserved as 
ngs and extenfing nearly ewe 8 8 tne in ary progres in the rey 
ae , ‘ id gion included. The Sioux City news- 
justified in calling attention to the fact. . , : 
The report of the three big meetings are iia di i exnetlent piece oF eee 
so good that one would never imagine the different phases of the meeting— 
how much was left out unless he had been 2” official reporter could scarcely. have 
present at the various sessions. done ary? : : 

Special place is given to the Illinois The Tri-State meeting was a piece of 

association because from the first Pustic A. L. A. of the old-time variety, perhaps 


























Lisraries has been calfed the official —the same high standards of excellence 
organ of that body. The membership has in material presented very largely by 
increased ten-fold since then and the pro- “those who register” as worth while at 


ceedings of the meetings almost as much. A. L. A. meetings, though the gathering 
It may be repeated again that a volume was not so large as to lose a sense of 
of proceedings would be a good invest- proportion and limit. 

ment for the association in view of the . So no apology is due for the large 
impossibility of the official organ doing amount of good proceedings material that 
better without remuneration for the great- closes Volume 30, 1925. 
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Sound Opinion on Maintenance Costs 


ROM time to time, it has been main- 

tained that circulation is not the cor- 
rect criterion of the cost of maintenance 
of any library. Too frequently, however, 
the measuring stick used not only for 
financial cost but for worthiness of the 
work done, is the circulation figures which 
cause one and another institution to swell 
with pride as such figures mount often 
into the millions. 

A very substantial argument and one 
which can in no wise be refuted is a state- 
ment in the Quarterly Bulletin for Octo- 
ber of the Public library, Providence, 
R. I. The. librarian of this deservedly 
popular library, William E. Foster, might 
well be called one of the “founders of the 
faith,” and it has been a matter of real 
regret to those acquainted with the very 
effective work which that library has car- 
ried on for so many years under the ad- 
ministration of Mr Foster that the privi- 
lege of meeting the librarian away from 
his post has been so rare. The very great 
excellence of his work in the administra- 
tion of his library is equalled in extent by 
the modesty of the librarian, and the privi- 
leges of the position have been more large- 
ly enjoyed by members of his staff than 


by Mr Foster himself. In the early years 
of his librarianship one sometimes met 
him at library meetings and his opinion 
on library topics was always received with 
respect. He expresses himself occasion- 
ally in print and his conclusions in regard 
to library service have always been re- 
ceived with respect. 

The statement in the Bulletin referred 
to above is as follows: 

Owing to the fact that library statistics 
usually take account only of the circulation, in 
reporting the work of the year, a misleading 
idea could easily be obtained, by the public at 
large, as to the essential scope of a public 
library’s work. Circulation (that is, the books 
issued for home use) is automatically regis- 
tered, so to speak, since all that is involved is 
the counting of the charging slips. 

The other side of the picture is the use of 
the books “on the spot”—or reference work. 
This could not be registered or counted, with- 
out annoying delays, for the reader or student; 
and it is consequently not so much in the public 
eye, perhaps, as the circulation. Yet, taking the 
Central library all through, in all its depart- 
ments, it is a significant fact that the Provi- 
dence public library’s annual budget finds it 
necessary to provide for a considerably larger 
expenditure of money (and of time and energy 
as well) for those activities which are con- 
nected with réference work, than for those 
which are connected with circulation. This is 
a fact of much importance, and it throws light 
on the interesting circumstance that the refer- 
ence department, in this library, is very near 
the center of the life of the institution 





Good Binding Really Costs Less 


HE Review of Reviews Corporation, 

New York City, has sent a letter of 
inquiry to librarians regarding the physi- 
cal make-up of the Golden Book Maga- 
sine, one of its publications. This is being 
done at the suggestion of the indefatigable 
and progressive librarian of the Public 
library, Newark, N. J., John Cotton 
Dana, who insists that the Golden Book 
Magazine would be much improved for 


library use if it were sewed like a book 
instead of being wire stitched as the great 
majority of magazines are. Mr Dana is 
so sure that this is the thing to do that he 
agrees to pay the extra cost for having 
copies of the magazine which go to his 
library sewed instead of wire stitched. 

It will be remembered that Mr Dana 
is one of the sponsors for the projection 
of the Golden Book Magazine and he is 
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evidently backing his faith in the enter- 
prise with his money—something to be 
commented on for the rarity of its occur- 
rence and generally to be commended for 
its consistency. 

So much has been said by librarians ex- 
pressing distress at the lack of permanent 
excellence in paper, binding, printing and 
book production generally that it is a mat- 
ter for rejoicing when any signs of rec- 
ognition of an undesirable element is 
shown. The preservation of the best in 
book production is entitled to more con- 


sideration, even at greater cost, than is 
the expenditure for less worthy material 
sometimes with nothing but the passing 
fancy to recommend it. 





In Pustic Lipraries, November, p. 
484, the signature to the filler, Reading, 
was cut off in the last makeup of that 
page. That filler has been used many 
times in various places, by different publi- 
cations, and is very well known to librar- 
ians. These latter probably recognized it 
as Twelve reasons for reading by John 
Cotton Dana of the Public library, New- 
ark, N. J., whose signature was unavoid- 
ably deleted. 

Pusiic Liprarigs wishes to acknowl- 
edge with thanks receipt of a collection of 
poems entitled The Library Mother 
Goose, from F. K. W. Drury, assistant 
librarian, Brown University library, 
Providence, R. I. ‘These poems appeared 
in The Haystack, the staff bulletin of the 
library, and are sent to PusLic LiprariEs 
with full permission to reprint them. For 
this month, there are two poems (see p. 
541) for the Order department and offer- 
ings will be made later for other depart- 
ments. 





Dramatic Librarians 

One of the most delightful evenings 
possible to imagine spent in general en- 
tertainment was the last night of the Tri- 
State meeting, when the Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Cleveland and Indianapolis libra- 
rians furnished the program. The glee 
club made up from the staff of the Cin- 
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cinnati public library opened the program 
by singing very pleasingly, as they did the 
night before. Four members of the De- 
troit staff gave a one-act play, a Michigan 
phantasy, very cleverly. The Cleveland 
players followed with a similar play, 
Where but in America? which was well 
done and highly amused the audience. But 
undoubtedly the gem of gems of the eve- 
ning came from the Indianapolis public 
library when a score or more of their 
brightest members arrayed as minstrels 
led by their chief gave a side-splitting en- 
tertainment of the kind that goes with 
such an occasion. Riddles, songs, dances 

and interlocutions made much fun of a 

kind one likes to enjoy. 

A trio made up of one attractive girl 
from each association gave some beautiful 
interpretative dancing and afterwards, in 
their airy colors, formed a very pretty 
foreground for the minstrels. 

The poetic muse who abides continu- 
ously in Hoosierdom evolved a number of 
songs which were set to popular airs, the 
singing of which “brought down the 
house.” Not in a blue moon’s cycle has 
anything so amusing as the piano accom- 
panist appeared before a library audience. 
Her performance was real art. Here are 
some samples of the songs: 

Carry me back to my liberry 

Carry me back to my liberry, back to the books 
and the folks I love so well; 

Thar’s whar I sets and stamps books in de 
daytime, 

And to the chilluns all dem goblin stories tell; 

Thar’s whar de white folks ask all the foolish 
questions, 

Thar’s whar I works from the dawn to setting 
sun, 

Carry me back to my own town liberry, back 
whar de tips is poor and de work is never 
done. 

Let’s come back 

Now there'll be 

Some annotation, classification, catalogation, 

Verification, ossification, perhaps occupation, 
soon ! 

No syncopation, or no osculation, or no in- 
vitation, 

Or Ft. Wayne vacation, or. no high elation, or 
no conversation, 

O, my! 

Application, registration, interrogation, 

Adult education, elevation, nation wide to be; 

All work and no play gives Jack 

A mind with only one small track; 

Return to work but some day let’s come back. 
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Mr Stevenson Returns to Paris 


Burton E. Stevenson, the well known 
writer of tales and travels, has been 
named librarian of the American library 
in Paris to succeed Dr W. Dawson Johns- 
ton. Dr Johnston resigned recently to 
join the staff of the Library of Congress. 

Mr Stevenson will be remembered for 
the remarkably excellent record he made 
in organizing and administering the libra- 
ry service work of the A. L. A. in France 
in the closing and succeeding months of 
the Great war. The companions who 
shared with Mr Stevenson the pleasant 
but arduous duties connected with his 
work, 1918-20, will send their good 
wishes with him and Mrs Stevenson on 
their return to Paris. 

Mr Stevenson has in mind an occasion 
which undoubtedly would be very pleas- 
urable. It is to have the O. S. S. F. hold 
a reunion at “Headquarters in Paris” as 
his guests when the A. E. F. makes its 
pilgrimage to France in 1927. 





’ A. L. A. Headquarters 
Notes 

Jean M. Sexton, Wis. °19, has been 
granted leave of absence from the edi- 
torial department, Cleveland public libra- 
ry, to assist in the editorial work of the 
new A. L. A. catalog, at A. L. A. head- 
quarters. 


Mrs Ruth Tobey Woodworth, Wis. ’17, 
is giving part time to statistical work in 
the office of the Board of education for 
librarianship at A. L. A. headquarters. 


Julia Wright Merrill of the Ohio state 
library, Columbus, has joined the staff at 
A. L. A. headquarters, Chicago, as execu- 
tive assistant to the Committee on library 
extension. The work of the committee 
is to assemble facts about the present 
status of library development and make 
recommendations concerning the more 
rapid development of libraries where none 
now exist. This work has been made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Prof W. W. Charters of the University 
of Chicago, acting for the A. L. A. board 
of education for librarianship, is gather- 
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ing considerable material for use in the 
study of curricula for library schools. 
This is being analyzed and put in shape 
by Dr Charters’ co-workers, Anita M. 
Hostetter and Harold F. Brigham. 

All librarians are requested to give mail 
from the Survey office the “right of way,” 
so far as possible, during the next few 
months. The Survey report will be based 
upon a careful analysis and tabulation of 
the answers received. Not all the ques- 
tions were relevant to or were answered 
by any one library, but were necessary to 
get information which could be handled 
statistically from so many and such widely 
varying libraries. Of course the immense 


“collection of facts thus gathered is of very 


unequal practical worth, and the work of 
the Survey staff consists in eliminating 
the non-essential, as well as in tabulating 
and digesting the useful data. 


The committee on nominations of off- 
cers for 1926-27 has been appointed as 
follows: H. H. B. Meyer, Library of 
Congress; June R. Donnelly, Simmons 
college; Frank P. Hill, Brooklyn public 
library; S. B. Mitchell, University of 
California; John T. Ridington, University 
of British Columbia. 





Attention for the Survey 

Work on the Survey has been progress- 
ing satisfactorily and the final stages of 
the work are now well advanced, although 
there is still a great deal to be done to 
insure publication of a satisfactorily large 
part of the whole in advance of the 1926 
conference. All librarians are earnestly 
requested to heed the following appeal for 
their continued codperation : 

All important statements of fact should 
be verified if there is any possibility what- 
ever of the fact as given on the question- 
naire not being entirely accurate or not 
being full enough to make mis-interpreta- 
tion impossible. All important state- 
ments, therefore, in which specific cita- 
tion is made of an individual library will 
be submitted to the librarian for approval, 
or for correction or amplification if this 
is necessary. 

It is felt that a very large part of the 
value of the reports will lie in the specific 
illustrations of different forms of prac- 
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tice. On a great many points the infor- 
mation given on the questionnaire needs 
supplementing by a more detailed state- 
ment. Many librarians in the next few 
months will receive a request from the 
Survey office for further details on vari- 
ous topics. Some of these requests may 
possibly seem unessential to the recipients. 
It should be remembered that detailed in- 
formation may be wanted either because 
a certain library has something original 
and unique to contribute, or because its 
practice seems to offer a good illustration 
of something that may be common to a 
great many libraries. A request for fur- 
ther information, therefore, may mean 
that it is wanted merely for the purpose 
of illustrating the generally prevailing 
practice on some point, but the further 
details are just as important in such cases 
as in the cases of more unique methods. 

A very large amount of work will be 
involved in sending out these requests for 
verification and for further information. 
If everyone who receives such requests 
will give them prompt and most careful 
attention, it will do a great deal to give 
practical value to the Survey. 

It has been foreseen from the begin- 
ning that it would be impossible to com- 
plete the whole field of the Survey in 
time for publication of the entire report 
in 1926. Work has been carried on with 
the intention of completing just as large a 
part of the whole field as might be pos- 
sible. Certain very important sections 
will have to be deferred for later pub- 
lications. It is now expected that the 
1926 publication will cover the field of 
public and college or university library 
work, in so far as all the main questions 
of administration and service are con- 
cerned, deferring for later publication the 
highly specialized and purely technical 
subjects. 

C. Seymour THOMPSON 
November 6, 1925 Director 





Shorthand for Librarians 
While the advertizers of the varius 
sistems wil usually claim that anyone with 
a few weeks’ study and practice can learn 
to ryt their sistem so as to use it as freely 
as longhand, as a matr of fact, very very 
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few outside of stenografers, who make 
shorthand their main business, do really 
use it. I hav written the sistem, now 
publisht by the World Book Co as Per- 
sonal Shorthand, for 53 years and can 
read my notes 1% century old as easily as 
those written this week. This is partly be- 
cause the sistem is much more easily 
learnd and partly because I believ so pro- 
foundly in literary labor savers that I cd 
not endure the slow, laborius longhand 
for my own ryting. A sistem wil doutless 
be evolvd that wil cum into general use 
for all educated people, just as Arabic 
numerals so effectually crowded out the 
absurd I V X L of the Roman notation. 

But meantime, most librarians, imprest 
with the great waste of the old sistem and 
trying to adopt shorthand, wil spend 
months on it and drop its use. Yet the 
librarian has constant occasion to make 
notes to be red only by himself or his staf 
when he cd make a very material saving 
by using Notehand, which I devized as 
the most practical thing to recommend to 
busy people. It can be learnd in an hour, 
put into immediate use and wil be quite 
as easy to read as the longer forms which 
ar often carelessly written, while the 
breve is much more compact and more 
easily taken in by the eye. 

I have printed the slip below as an in- 
troduction to the new method and com- 
mend it strongly to those who wish to get 
more out of their working day. I wil 
gladly send free the ful sistem to any 
reader of Pustic Lispraries who sends 
me a post card asking for Notehand. 

Metvit DEWEY 
Lake Placid Club 
N. Y. 
Rules for stenografers 

In all our own records & in all communica- 
tions to our employes use uniformly these 20 
of the 100 Notehand breves. The 33 words 
these 20 breves stand for occur 32,494 times in 
100,000 averaj words. The breves express them 
clearly with 28 letters insted of 74 letters. 
Their use thus saves about 34 of time & space 
on 3-10 of all words used. After a few days 
use, unless yu really prefer to make 2 or 3 
motions when 1 ansers, yu wil be redy to adopt 
this list. 

Readers list 
b be, being, been and 
cd could are, or, our 
¢ the be, being, been 


Writers list 
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for could cd 

from for f 

has, have from tr 

in, it, its’ has, have h 

will __ in, it, its i 

no, nor, not _no, nor, not n 

are,or,our of Vv 

d should _ or, our, are r 
to,too should shd 

that that tt 

you the e 

of to, too t 

we, with we, with w 

d would were wr 
wh which, who, whom which, who, whom wh 
wr were will 1 
and would wd 

you u 


Beside using e 20 breves it is a further saving 
if u also: 

Use Arabic figures everywhere t express 
number. Use short words & idioms when 
meaning is same as long, e. g., buy, gift, make, 
shop or factory, lift, yearly; not purchase, do- 
nation, manufacture, manufactory, elevator, 
annually. Invite (issue an invitation), many 
(a larj number of), alfabet (arranje in alfa- 
betic order), 28 My 1899, 10 strokes v typer 
insted v 100 in ful form (the twenty eighth day 
of May in the vear of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-nine). 

‘Use ic, not ical in geografic, biologic, &c; 
til & special, not until, especial; submanajer, 
not assistant manajer. 

Use all universally known breves. 

Use fu capitals. Omit punctuation not 
affecting clearness. In pen writing omit useless 
initial or final strokes, all flurishes or buty 
strokes & use simplest forms. Keep off paper 
all ink tt ads nothing t meaning. 

No reasonable correspondents object t 20 
breves above if u enclose this printed slip. They 
in turn wil pas it on, til intellijent people wil 
read & write these 20 breves as redily as they 
now use & wu have permission t reprint this 
list, adding yur own comments. 





The Library Mother Goose 
Rimes for the Order Department 
Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, Library man, 
Get me this book as fast as you can, 
Search it and order it 
And rush it for me, 
And place on the shelf for Course No. 3. 
Baa, baa, order clerk, 
Have you carbon cops? 
Ay, marry, have I, 
Traysful to the tops. 
One for the agent, 
One for my file, 
And two for the B. O. 
To add to its pile. 
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As It Was in the Beginning 

Dr Melvil Dewey once said, “When 
people ask who are the most active and 
efficient librarians of America, we are 
almost sure to name two or three men 
who are not librarians at all, for instance, 
Charles C. Soule.” 

In the early days of the American 
Library Association, a little group of en- 
thusiasts were discovering and formu- 
lating the principles of what is now libra- 
ry science. Today the youngest student 
knows those pioneer names of Winsor, 
Poole, Cutter, Green, Fletcher, Larned 
and other librarians then prominent in 
library work and in the deliberations of 
the A. L. A. conferences. But a “lay- 
man,” as he called himself, a publisher, 
and later a library trustee, Charles C. 
Soule of Brookline, Mass., also had a 
large part in the discussions and the up- 
building of the A. L. A. in those early 
years. 

Born in Boston in 1842, Mr Soule was 
a graduate of the class of 1862 at Har- 
vard college. He enlisted for the Civil 
war and attained the rank of captain of 
a company in the 55th Massachusetts. He 
was slightly wounded in action. Follow- 
ing the close of the war, he was appointed 
one of a commission superintending labor 
contracts between planters and the freed 
negroes. From 1869 to 1878 we find him 
engaged in the law book business in 
St. Louis, in the firm, Soule, Thomas & 
Wentworth, and he became one of the 
founders of the University club there. He 
married a St. Louis girl, and those who 
in later years were privileged to visit at 
his home in Brookline, Mass., will never 
forget the cordiality of their welcome or 
the lovable companionship in that family 
between father, mother, son and daugh- 
ters. 

While in St. Louis, Mr Soule wrote 
two travesties which were published and 
have been performed many times in ama- 
teur theatricals—‘A new travesty on 
Romeo and Juliet,” and “Hamlet re- 
vamped, a travesty without a pun.” His 
sense of humor was contagious and by his 
great geniality he made friends rapidly. 
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Moving to Boston, in 1878, he became 
a partner in the law firm of Little, Brown 
& Co., but in 1881 formed a law publish- 
ing firm under the style of Soule & Bug- 
bee, of which he became sole owner in 
1886. In 1889, he incorporated his busi- 
ness as The Boston Book Co., serving as 
president until his death in 1913. In 
1883 he published his Lawyer’s reference 
manual of law books and citations, a book 
highly esteemed and the result of long 
study and research. 

As a result of a trip to Europe, Mr 
Soule gained methodical and accurate 
knowledge of old Law reports and 
abridgements, and law libraries found his 
advice in purchasing an invaluable aid. 
Probably no one in the United States had 
a more extensive knowledge of American 
and British law books. 

Such was Charles Carroll Soule’s prep- 
aration for his library activity and suc- 
cess. The A. L. A. met in Boston in 
1879 and he joined its ranks and almost 
at once became a most active participant 
in its deliberations. He brought a genial- 
ity and enthusiasm coupled with capacity 
for hard work which made him most wel- 
come, though not a librarian. As he had 
been, with his scholarly tastes and accom- 
plishments, the friend and helper of law 
librarians and of legal authors, he now 
was sought by the A. L. A. and he gave 
freely of his time and strength to it. 
Dean Wigmore characterized him as an 
idealist in business, not content to devote 
himself to one pursuit. He was book- 
seller, publisher, bibliographer, editor and 
library adviser. He founded the Green 
Bag magazine and had a part in the 
founding of the American Law Review 
and Central Law Journal. 

From 1885 to 1898 was Mr Soule’s 
most active period in the A. L. A., taking 
part in the discussions at the conferences, 
serving on committees, and being invited 
frequently to deliver papers though he re- 
mained always a loyal member and at- 
tended many meetings. 

.He inspired others to carry out what 
he did not find time himself to do. 
Among his contributions to the library 
field we may mention the following 


papers: Law books for general libraries ; 
Points of agreement among librarians as 
to library architecture (this at a time 
when it was said no two librarians could 
agree concerning library architecture) ; 
Yearly report on library legislation (cov- 
ering 1884-85) ; Trustees of public libra- 
ries (the first real statement in print of 
an ideal trustee’s dutiés). But Mr Soule’s 
chief contribution to librarianship was in 
the realm of library architecture. This 
interested him more and more until he 
was recognized as having created a new 
vocation, that of expert library consult- 
ant, and from 1907 until his death he was 
frequently called in where new library 
buildings were being planned. He was 
able to command from various commit- 
tees a liberal fee for this advice. In 
1901 he wrote the article on “Library” 
for Sturgis’ Dictionary of Architecture. 
In 1902, the A. L. A. published, as Libra- 
ry Tract No. 4, his Library rooms and 
buildings. In 1912, he published his book 
How to plan a library building for library 
work, a volume of 404 pages, in which 
was embodied the fruit of his years of 
study. This book was really a digest of 
what foremost librarians had said ‘regard- 
ing all phases of library architecture and 
library needs, the whole brought together 
in easily consulted form, from the files 
of library and architectural periodicals, 
from books, old and new, and only to be 
found previously by diligent searchings. 
In 1888, Mr Soule was elected trustee 
of the Public library, Brookline, Mass., 
serving without a break until 1899 when 
he resigned because he was leaving town 
to live in Cambridge and make a home 
for his children while they attended col- 
lege. In the first years of his trusteeship 
he began his fight for a better library, 
showing his fellow trustees what was be- 
ing done in other libraries and striving 
for the adoption in Brookline of what was 
considered the best in library science. His 
report of the Committee on progress is 
quite remarkable for those early days, 
1888, showing the study which he made 
of libraries from many angles. Here we 
find an earnest plea for the removal of 
the paper covers in which nearly all libra- 














ries then thought it necessary to entomb 
their volumes. He saw that a fixed shelf 
location must give way and urged the 
Dewey system of classification. A Brook- 
line historical society was a scheme of 
Mr Soule, its meetings to be held in the 
library and its collections to become the 
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Soule, in a series of letters to the Boston 
Herald, pointed out the defects of the 
building, hoping thereby to secure before 
it was too late some modifications to allow 
of better use. Later it was necessary to 
spend over $200,000 to make the library 
more usable for library service. 





Charles C. Soule, 1842-1913 


property of the library in return for the 
use of the assembly rooms. Back of this 
plan was a two-fold object—to interest 
more people in their public library and to 
secure for its shelves the local fugitive 
imprints so necessary to the history of 
any community. 

In 1890, a Boston paper criticized most 
adversely the proposed plan of the New- 
berry library in Chicago as designed by 
Dr Poole. Mr Soule came to its defense 
in an article in the Boston Transcript. 
In 1892, Boston was planning its new 
building on Copley Square—an architect’s 
building without librarian’s advice. Mr 





A record of Mr Soule’s activity in the 
A. L. A. is epitomized in this table of his 
offices: 1890-1908. member of the Pub- 
lishing board ; 1890, vice-president ; 1893- 
96, 1900-05, member of the Council; 
1894-1906, trustee of the Endowment 
fund ; 1906-13, member American Libra- 
ry Institute. 

It now remains for us to consider the 
man. He is rightly spoken of by a library 
journal editorially, as “a good counsellor, 
a consistent friend, having a generous 
faith in his associates and an unfailing 
good will.” He was known everywhere 
for his geniality. His hearty laugh was 
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contagious—full and honest, it did one 
good to hear it. So in social gatherings 
he was frequently selected for chairman 
or toastmaster. He was for years a mem- 
ber of the reception committee for A. L. 
A. conferences and was almost continu- 
ously chairman of the reception committee 
of the Massachusetts library club. 

He died January 7, 1913. 

FREDERICK W. Faxon 

Almost the first member of the A. L. 
A. that I met was Mr Soule, in 1891, for 
whom I immediately conceived the great- 
est liking. He had a sincere, cordial, 
courteous manner which never failed in 
the long years of association which lasted 
till his death. A young, untrained enthu- 
siast who believed all water fowls were 
swans, I owe much to Mr Soule that in 
the years of A. L. A. activities and ex- 
cursions in which we were both engaged, 
he never failed to come up to the ideal of 
a man to be trusted. His high intelli- 


gence, his visions of better things to be, 
kept one’s professional spirit on tip-toe 


and few members of the A. L. A. have 
had so clear a faith in the possibilities of 
library work in its future development as 
did Mr Soule, none had greater vision. 
And he proved that faith by his works. 
. . the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man! 





The Gennadeion Library in Athens 


A remarkable library is that of the 
American school of classical studies in 
Athens whose new Carnegie building is 
nearing completion. This library was the 
private collection of Joannes Gennadius, 
dean of the Diplomatic service of Greece, 
who has represented his country for many 
vears in England. This collection, of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 volumes pertaining 
to Greece, represents the life work of Mr 
Gennadius, who had sufficient private 
means to purchase practically every book 
dealing with the history of Greece. 

Dr Edward Capps and Dr Mitchell Car- 
roll, officials of the American school of 
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classical studies in Athens, encouraged 
Mr Gennadius to offer his library to the 
school, which he agreed to do on the con- 
dition that the library remain intact, that 
it be properly housed in Athens, that its 
treasures be available to scholars, and that 
it be called The Gennadeion in honor of 
the father of the donor. As the Carnegie 
Corporation offered to provide a building 
for the library, the school accepted the 
gift. Dr G. C. Scoggin, for several years 
a professor of Greek and classical philolo- 
gy in the University of Missouri and 
later an instructor in Western Reserve 
university and Harvard, is the librarian. 
A description of the library, in Mr 
Gennadius’ letter of presentation, states 
that “all the works forming this collection 
refer to Greece, ancient, Byzantine and 
modern. ... It comprises a superb set 
of the first editions of the Greek classics, 
all being rare and some unique copies, 
including an exceptionally fine copy of the 
first edition of Homer; all the first and 
rarest editions of the Greek Scriptures, of 
the Greek Fathers and of the Greek 
Liturgies; fine copies of the Byzantine 
writers ... great illustrated works on 
Greek archaeology ; the earliest and rarest 
works of modern Greek literature ; an ex- 
haustive series of works on the Greek 
language; some of the rarest works on 
modern Greek history and rare modern 
Greek periodical publications.” The series 
of pamphlets relating to Greek and East- 
ern affairs is unique, being carefully 
classified and bound in some 300 volumes. 
Besides this modern work, the collection 
contains some 500 historic and artistic 
bindings of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, veritable works of 
art in perfect condition, gathered mostly 
from the libraries of European sover- 
eigns, popes, cardinals and noted scholars. 
Last year, the American school issued 
a volume on “Selected bindings from the 
Gennadius library,” containing 36 plates 
in color which enhances the value of the 
collection. A catalog of the library is to be 
made which will give a more just appre- 
ciation of the value of this wonderful 
collection. pe. th 
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A New Favorite Book 

The Home book of modern verse 
(Holt), compiled by Burton E. Steven- 
son, an extension of his Home book of 
verse, bids fair to surpass the latter in 
popularity. This is to be expected since 
present-day interest in poetry is a growing 
thing and naturally turns toward present- 
day production. 

The contents of the new volume range 
from the modern poetry for little children 
to poems of general interest, even to the 
work of Hagedorn, Sarett, Untermeyer, 
C. Aiken, Belloc (for young and old) and 
others whose erudition appeals only to 
those of their own kind, the whole being 
a veritable gold mine for the seeker of 
the riches of modern verse. 

The material is arranged under a classi- 
fication of theme, by subject, and the com- 
piler’s introduction giving his viewpoint 
of his work, and indeed, the whole range 
of poetry is an outlook and attitude to- 
ward poetry that is one of the best things 
in the book. 

-A special point of pride and joy to 


many librarians will be the dedication: 
To the members of the Library Overseas 


Fellowship. ... In memory of stirring days 
together and a loyalty and devotion never to be 
forgotten. 





Interesting Art Lecture, Utica, N. Y. 

A wonderful evening with art was en- 
joyed by a large audience at the Public 
library, Utica, N. Y., October 15, when 
Emil Fuchs, famous artist, etcher, sculp- 
tor, writer and lecturer, attended a display 
of his works in the library and, arriving 
at the library in the morning, throughout 
the day delighted and interested the libra- 
ry staff as much as he did the very en- 
thusiastic audience which heard him in the 
evening. Mr Fuchs superintended the 
hanging of his prints and pictures and the 
placing of his bronzes and altogether 
proved a delightful guest. He was spe- 
cially pleasing when he went to the music 
room of the library and, seated at the 
grand piano, played several exquisite im- 
provisations, which were heard through- 
out the building to the great pleasure of 
those who happened to be there at the 
time. 
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In the evening, Mr Fuchs took his place 
on the platform where, in his artist’s 
apron with the tools of his craft about 
him, he talked humorously and inter- 
estingly of the art of etching, while 
with a copper plate, the necessary acids 
and a printing press, he brought into be- 
ing a young lady from the empire of 
etchings. Because, according to Mr Fuchs, 
etching is a combination of etching and 
printing, he proceeded to strike proofs of 
his work, which were passed among his 
audience. He made his historical sketch 
of the art of etching wonderfully pleasing. 
Rembrandt was the first to perfect etch- 
ing. He made the most beautiful etchings 
ever produced but he could never make a 
living. Something of the philosophy of 
Mr Fuchs’ life came through his words 
when he spoke of his plates. “I can bite 
lines in five minutes, but if they are 
wrong, it takes five hours to get them out. 
I do not spend that time; I admit my 
mistake and learn my lesson and then 
make a new plate.” 





A Recipe for Education 

To infinite patience add a little wisdom, 
carefully strained through profitable ex- 
perience. Pour in a brimming measure 
of the milk of human kindness, and sea- 
son well with the salt of common sense. 
Boil gently over a friendly fire made of 
fine enthusiasms, stirring constantly with 
just discipline. When it has boiled long 
enough to be thoroughly blended, trans- 
fuse it by wise teaching to the eager mind 
of a restless boy and set away to cool. 
Tomorrew he will greet you, an educated 
man.—Edwin Osgood Grover. 





A Motion Picture Conference 

A national motion picture conference 
will be held at the Congress hotel, Chi- 
cago, February 10-12. The conference is 
under the supervision of the Federal Mo- 
tion Picture Council in America, with 
Dr Charles Scanlon, head of the Moral 
department of the National Presbyterian 
church, as president. Permanent head- 
quarters have been established at the Con- 
gress, Room B 42, until after the confer- 
ence. 
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Illinois Library Association 
Condensed proceedings of the sessions 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Illinois library association was held at 
Rockford, October 14-16. President 
George B. Utley, on opening the meeting 
Wednesday afternoon, said: 

“We have been accumulating history, 
honorable history, I believe, in the years 
since our last meeting here. There are 
some who feel we have too many meet- 
ings, national, state and local. There are 
librarians who feel the A. L. A. should 
meet but once in two years. I have never 
been among those who felt our meetings 
were too many. From each one attended 
I have taken away something of value, 
inspiration and help. No one needs to go 
to all of these meetings. This is our first 
meeting in Rockford for 20 years. We 
are glad to be in Rockford today.” 

David D. Madden, corporation counsel, 
welcomed the librarians and cited Mayor 
Hallstrom, who is serving his third term, 


as an example of the value of the public 
library, as through its use, Mayor Hall- 


strom, coming here as a boy from 
Sweden, had prepared himself for the re- 
sponsible position he holds in the life of 
Rockford today. 

Martin J. Kjellgren, president of the 
Library board, gave the visitors a hearty 
welcome on behalf of the library. 

The remainder of the session was given 
over to reports of officers and committees. 

The secretary, Nellie E. Parham, of 
Bloomington, reported briefly concerning 
the official activities of the executive 
board, meetings held, committees appoint- 
ed and other business transacted. 

The treasurer, Fanny R. Jackson, of 
the Western Illinois state teachers’ col- 
lege, Macomb, reported that the total re- 
ceipts for the year amounted to $787.78, 
of which $453.05 was received from mem- 
bership dues and the balance brought for- 
ward from the previous year. Total ex- 
penses for the year had been $384.84, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$402.94. An auditing committee reported 
later that this report had been examined 
and found accurate. 


In the absence of M. F. Gallagher, 
Evanston, chairman, the report of the 
legislative committee was read by Miss 
Price. It stated that two amendments to 
the library laws were drafted, one amend- 
ing the county act, the other the city act. 
The first proposed amendment gave to the 
county treasurer, in counties voting to 
establish a county library, the authority to 
pay back to the treasurer of any munici- 
pality of an existing library the money 
contributed to it by the county library 
fund. The second proposed amendment 
limited the tax which a municipality, in a 
county which had voted to establish a 
county library, could levy, to the differ- 
ence ‘between the maximum tax and that 
which would be returned to them by the 
county treasurer. These two amendments 
were drafted in the hope of finding a way 
around the uniformity tax clause in the 
State constitution and permit an existing 
library to be exempt from and indepen- 
dent of the county library system. 

The amendment to the city act passed 
the house, the amendment to the county 
act failed to pass. Since they were com- 
panion bills and dependent upon each 
other, the city act, which passed the house, 
was not taken to the senate. 

The membership committee, through its 
chairman, Dorothy Dillon, of the Chicago 
public library, reported that a state-wide 
campaign had been conducted for new 
members, but that only 45 new members 
had been obtained in this way. But a 
number of additional new members had 
been gained through the library institutes 
held in various parts of the state, each of 
which was attended by a representative of 
the association. 

The recruiting committee, Alice Wil- 
liams, of Jacksonville, chairman, reported 
that following the suggestions of the mem- 
bers of the committee, librarians of sev- 
eral colleges, high schools and public 
libraries in different parts of the state had 
given talks on librarianship as a profes- 
sion to college and high-school students, 
and several recruits were known to have 
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been secured. The A. L. A. bulletin on 
library work as a profession and Mary E. 
Hazeltine’s bulletin on recruiting were 
distributed by the committee. The report 
emphasized the need of raising salaries so 
that young people will. feel they are more 
nearly repaid for the necessary prepara- 
tion. 

Lydia G. Robinson, of the Chicago pub- 
lic library, in her report as chairman of 
the publicity committee, told what had 
been done during the year to obtain news- 
paper publicity for the activities of the 
association. The committee had found 
the associated press willing to send out 
to the papers of the state advance notices 
of the conference, news about legislation 
and any other matter given to it. 

Adah F. Whitcomb, of the Chicago 
public library, past president of the asso- 
ciation, who had served as delegate to the 
A. L. A. council, reported briefly on the 
chief items of business and policy consid- 
ered by that body during the year, men- 
tioned especially the report of the Board 
of education for librarianship, those on 
library personnel, on library revenues, 


and the copyright bill as it affects libraries. 

Anna May Price, superintendent of the 
library extension division of the Illinois 
state library, made a report of the activi- 
ties of that division during the past year, 
including a general survey of the condi- 


tion of libraries in the state. The report 
reminded librarians again that the per- 
centage spent annually for books by the 
libraries of Illinois was decreasing, the 
average being 19 per cent in 1922, 16.5 
per cent in 1923 and only 15.5 per cent in 
1924. At the same time, the cost of books 
has increased, so that the average cost of 
books bought the past year was a little 
more than $2 a volume. The cost of oper- 
ating the libraries, exclusive of salaries, 
had also been increasing, the average in 
1923 being 26.2 per cent of the total 
budget, and in 1924 it was 28.4 per cent. 

Only 28 out of 236 libraries of the 
state, outside of Chicago, were open full 
time, i.e., 9a, m.-9 p.m. Clearly libraries 
which are closed two or three evenings a 
week and only open part of the day can 
not be very important factors in com- 
munity life. 
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The personnel survey conducted by 
Fred Telford, under the auspices of the 
A. L. A., offered interesting figures for 
comparison as to salaries, and Miss 
Price’s report stated that only the largest 
cities of Illinois could in any way favor- 
ably compare with Mr Telford’s figures. 
The salaries in most cities and towns leave 
much to be desired. 

Each year a number of small libraries 
are established in small towns, chiefly 
through the efforts of club women, and 
in nearly all cases these libraries never 
will become large enough or strong 
enough financially to give proper service. 
Only through the merging of these libra- 
ries in a larger unit, a county library, will 
adequate service ever be rendered. 

After the adjournment of the after- 
noon session the association members were 
the guests of the Rockford Woman’s club 
at a tea in their own handsome and com- 
modious club building. 

At the Wednesday evening session, 
C. F. D. Belden, president of A. L. A., 
gave a most inspiring and informative 
lecture, Soundings and excursions in the 
library world. In this he reviewed the 
work of the association, stressing particu- 
larly its undertakings at the present time 
and its opporfunities for future service 
based on the loyalty of its membership 
and the confidence of the public. (See 
P. L. for November, 1925.) 

On Thursday morning the attendance 
was divided among sectional meetings 
where particular problems of various in- 
terests were discussed. The trustees had 
a large and interesting meeting under the 
leadership of Spencer Ewing, president 
of the Board of trustees of the Withers 
public library, Bloomington. His address 
was confined largely to consideration of 
library service for rural districts. The fol- 
lowing epitome loses much of the effect 
and force of Mr Ewing’s presentation by 
not including his interpolations and side 
remarks. 

Present status of Illinois County library law 

Under the present law, at first glance it 
would seem to the casual observer that 
library activities in rural communities are 
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at the service of anyone wherever he lives 
by reason of the township library law. 
The present law apparently provides for 
library facilities for rural communities 
but it is not a practical or economical law. 
Tt is unworkable from a physical, eco- 
nomic or practical standpoint and has de- 
ceived us long enough. City libraries we 
know, village and township libraries are 
provided for, all under the present library 
law. City libraries, on account of the 
favorable conditions of present day life, 
are almost universally successful. Vil- 
lages generally number less than 2000 
people. With even a reasonable tax, what 
community of 2000 souls can support a 
library? I am told that the desirable per 
capita tax for library work is $1. How 
far will $2000 go toward giving 2000 
people intellectual food? The vast ma- 
jority of townships will count from 500 
to 1000 inhabitants. In such townships a 
library is a hopeless proposition. Sup- 
pose, for example, 25 out of 30 town- 
ships in McLean county should have 
township libraries, 25 librarians, 25 build- 
ings and 25 stocks of books. The over- 
head charge alone on such an economic 
disposition would render such a scheme 
impossible. The township library must 
necessarily be so limited as to utterly dis- 
courage any student on any subject. On 
the other hand, if these 25 townships 
were banded together into one community, 
disregarding all imaginary boundary lines, 
if they had one library with a trained 
staff and other necessary elements of a 
successful library, the result would be the 
income from 50,000 people, one library, 
an adequate stock of books, serving the 
people not within the radius of two miles 
but within the radius of perhaps fifteen, 
one overhead charge and that: commen- 
surate with the size of the library. 
There is on our statute books today a 
law providing for county libraries. I 
have been over this law thoroughly and 
have been instrumental in drawing some 
amendments thereto to put it into what 
might be called workable shape. Upon a 
careful examination of the law I found 
that there were certain phases which did 
not seem to be at least politically feasible, 


and from an economic standpoint it was 
subject to grave criticism. After assist- 
ing in drafting some amendments which 
were introduced in the last session of the 
legislature, but which fortunately, or 
maybe unfortunately, failed in passage, 1 
became convinced that while in certain 
counties of the state the law was com- 
pletely workable and would accomplish 
all its sponsors wished it to accomplish, 
it was not such a law as covered the state 
wide situation. The political objection 
lay in the impossibility of getting a city 
with an already established library to vote 
another tax on itself for county purposes, 
their library needs being fully satisfied by 
their existing library. The economic ob- 
jection lay in the practical control of the 
finances of the library by the county 
board of supervisors, which, in my mind, 
is an extremely objectionable feature for 
the conduct of an ideal library. Instead 
of going into detail as to the reasons for 
these objections and arguing a county 
library law pro and con, as it stands 
today, I am going to make a plea for the 
county library. I think in order to inter- 
est the members of this association I shall 
have to call your attention to a world-old 
fact which is usually ignored by all of us 
and that is that there is a large number 
of cultured, educated and intelligent peo- 
ple who do not live in cities but who are 
equally ambitious and anxious to gain 
educational advantages for the further- 
ance of their intellectual growth but who 
are at present almost totally deprived 
thereof. 

As the importance of the land as a pro- 
ductive element increased, so the spirit 
and the intelligence of the people in- 
creased and a demand was felt for per- 
sonal rights and liberties and some of the 
advantages which hitherto had been con- 
fined to the so-called ruling classes. Uni- 
versal revolutionary spirit swept the earth 
and within 200 years the people reached 
the political importance that it had taken 
5000 years for the others to gain. The 
Magna Charta, the revolution of France, 
the great immigration to America and the 
founding of a new country all evidence 
this movement, while the political im- 
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portance of cities dwindled and that of 
the country increased. Economic law has 
not been changed ; people living together 
in large numbers in a small area are more 
easily governed and more easily protected, 
have greater physical advantages and may 
obtain food for both mind and body more 
readily than a scattered population of 
rural districts. The feeling of superiority, 
of a broader outlook, of a greater expe- 
rience, still persists in cities in contra dis- 
tinction to the country. Europe still looks 
paternally at the western hemisphere and 
surprise has even been vocally expressed 
that we do not live in log huts and hunt 
buffalo. New York is condescending to 
the Middle West, with a vision largely 
bounded by the Allegheny mountains. At 
present, Chicago is cursing down state, 
and the citizens of Bloomington wonder 
why people want to live in the country. 
If we are honest with ourselves, we 
will admit that this feeling is without 
geographical limitations and is simply the 
instinct born and bred in us from the time 
when we were king or peasant. 

I am here taking the stand that library 
folk are among the educational forces of 
the state of Illinois and we should not 
allow ourselves to be turned aside from 
our moral duty by this complex which has 
been handed down to us. We have all 
noticed in so many instances greater ad- 
vantages in so many different lines in dif- 
ferent cities. The greater ease of com- 
munication, the greater the concentration 
of value and interest, which makes for the 
greatest civil, moral and intellectual de- 
velopment, and in my opinion, the cities 
of Illinois have developed this system 
along these lines to just about the reason- 
able limit. Most public work paid for by 
all the people of the state has been con- 


centrated in the cities to the advantage of. 


only about one-half of the people. But 
already we city dwellers are feeling a 
change. We are becoming conscious of a 
movement gradually gathering in strength 
and if as yet we know not whence it 
comes, the time is here when its effects 
must be noticed and its reactions taken 
into account. The people of the rural dis- 
tricts, conscious now of their inherent 
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rights, are demanding for themselves ad-. 
vantages which, through our ignorance, 
we have assumed as only practically ap- 
plicable to city dwellers. The movement 
for township high schools was really the 
first step taken by the country people to 
take unto themselves advantages for their 
children for higher education. And isn’t 
it rather pathetic that in this connection 
the words “higher education” fall so easily 
from my lips, as if the heritage of any 
child should not naturally include a high- 
school education? 

The next great movement was the or- 
ganization of the Farm bureau. This or- 
ganization already numbers thousands and 
thousands of farmers and is strictly edu- 
cational in its work. It is thoroughly or- 
ganized by a county and state organiza- 
tion and is in the most direct touch with 
the individual farmer. During the war, 
by a movement growing out of the food 
conservation activities, the farm women 
of the state have been banded together 
into the Home bureaus. This organiza- 
tion, though only seven years old, already 
numbers 17,000 women, 44 clubs in 72 
counties in the state. Their work is 
largely devoted to the childhood of the 
land and the mothers, and is composed of 
and led by women of the farms, by edu- 
cated, intellectual people. Their work 
comprises not only the amelioration of 
the conditions of farm women and chil- 
dren but covers such work as recreation, 
art and appreciation of music. With the 
further appreciation of the higher life 
brought about through these agencies, this 
large number of people are asking that 
facilities be granted them that their chil- 
dren may have some of the advantages 
now possessed by the childhood of the 
cities. The real creation of wealth, it has 
been discovered, lies in soil production 
and the right to the use of its advantages 
cannot longer be neglected. 

From the bare fact that the library as- 
sociations of Illinois are so well organized 
and are so interested in the work of edu- 
cation of the people, our assumption that 
we are leaders in the intellectual move- 
ments of our community is well founded 
and I think it behooves us to act imme- 
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diately and to take upon ourselves the 
direction of this movement so far as it 
applies to library interests for, if we do 
not, there will shortly spring up some 
prophet from /srael who will accomplish 
this end with the danger that through in- 
experience he will turn into a mudhole 
what is now only a puddle. Our state 
university and the universities of the 
country are turning out thousands and 
thousands of young people with good edu- 
cations and brilliant minds. Large num- 
bers of these are drifting to the smaller 
towns and to the country. The college 
graduate operating a farm is now a com- 
mon sight. Attractive cottages surround- 
ed by beautiful grounds are seen every- 
where. The country high schools are 
crowded. The increased use of machinery 
and electricity on the farm has so changed 
the method of operation that instead of 
being all drudgery there is now a definite 
idea that the farm is a business institu- 
tion and should be so run. 

. I nearly lost my social standing by 
admitting that I was a farmer one time 


at a social gathering of the faculty of 
Yale university, and on another occasion, 
while visiting at a place in the Adiron- 
dacks, was utterly disbelieved because it 
was said “I had the hands of a gentle- 


” 


man 

. Easterners do not understand the 
West, the North does not understand the 
South, the city dweller does not under- 
stand the countryman. We are also very 
prone to be satisfied with our own view- 
point and gradually grow to accept the 
fact that it is the only outlook possible. 
This we must overcome, and if we are to 
continue our work intelligently and for 
the greatest good, we must learn that 
there are other souls in the universe than 
ours, with the same ambitions, with the 
same desires and with the same impulses 
toward the fulfillment of all the funda- 
mental principles of true existence. There 
are very few of us who have the oppor- 
tunity of close association with many 
various types of our fellow men. We 
sometimes think we are broad-minded 
with a broad experience when, upon 
analysis, we are very apt to discover that 


these experiences have been gained 
through association with people of our 
own choosing and that very fact mili- 
tates against true broadminded vision. 

It is not my function at present to 
recommend or suggest the means whereby 
the present situation may be so corrected 
or the proper legislation be obtained. It 
is a question much larger than apparently 
shows upon its surface. The whole library 
law of the state is not just what it should 
be. It works at present with the limited 
idea by which we are now guided, very 
successfully. I presume no law can ever 
be considered perfect. No man-made rule 
has ever been made to work absolute jus- 
tice to all people. But the fact that the 
rules under which we are struggling to- 
wards perfection are not in themselves 
perfect should not deter us from prepar- 
ing ourselves for and seeking to obtain 
better laws. Personally I would like very 
much to see a commission appointed to 
revamp the entire library law of the state 
so that it might be made into one unified 
system covering the entire territory. This 
is not an ideal wish nor a vain one, it 
can be done and will be, whenever suffi- 
cient interest is aroused to make towards 
a more perfect law. I can only hope that 
I may have in some small measure 
brought the thought to you that one-half 
of the citizens of the state of Illinois are 
without library facilities, that they are 
now actively demanding such privileges, 
that they are amply able to support such 
libraries, that they as a unit or type are 
well deserving of the utmost considera- 
tion and that it behooves us to take the 
lead in such matters, rather than to leave 
it to inexperienced hands. 

The relation of the trustees to the pub- 
lic had been assigned to Miss Ahern, 
editor of Pustic Lipraries, Chicago, who 
brought to the subject conclusions that 
long years of experience and observation 
had led her to adopt. She dwelt at some 
length on the etymology of the word 
trustee, expressing the opinion that often 
the full import of the word was not 
realized by the one accepting the position 
and who did not understand the obliga- 
tion which accepting the trust embodied. 

















In our form of government, particu- 
larly in these later days, the people on 
account of numbers, diversity of opinions, 
immensity of distance, cannot act in pub- 
lic affairs for themselves and have adopted 
the plan of entrusting to others various 
matters which they wish to have devel- 
oped for the advancement of intelligence 
and the betterment of conditions in their 
several localities. “The public library as 
an integral part of public education” is 
one of these. 

In general, the characteristics of the 
individuals to whom this part of the edu- 
cational machinery is entrusted are of un- 
certain quality and the final results, as 
measured by the development of the libra- 
ry, are as varied as the individuals who 
have these matters in charge. 

A good trustee has, first, the educa- 
tional interests of the community at heart. 
He feels that he has been entrusted by the 
public to secure for it a good building, a 
good and growing stock of books, and, 
more important, a good library staff to 
conduct the internal affairs of the library. 
To borrow an illustration from the busi- 
ness world, the power of the trustees may 
be likened to that of a board of directors 
of any corporation. They stand between 
the business to be cared for and those 
who are affording support to the organ- 
ization and to whom the products of the 
activities of the organization should final- 
ly go. 

The public may be compared to the 
stockholders of such a corporation. They 
have invested their money and interest in 
what they believe to be a growing con- 
cern, but to a certain extent they are en- 
tirely dependent on the board of directors 
to care for the investments in the concern 
from which they expect to receive emolu- 
ments. They depend on the trustees to 
secure a good general manager of the 
business. They expect this manager to 
keep the buildings, the machinery and 
equipment in good condition that all may 
so function that the largest returns from 
their investment may come to them. They 
expect the board of directors to give a 
formal report from time to time as to the 
progress and value of the organization. 
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They expect the directors to be so inter- 
ested in the business that it will bulk 
largely in the other activities and interests 


of the community. They expect their 
directors to be watchful as to develop- 
ments in their line of business so that they 
may intelligently expand or retrench as 
the situation may demand. 

All these things borrowed from the 
business world will find counterparts in 
the management of a library by its trus- 
tees. Trustees should keep an attentive 
ear to the public needs, not only for what 
the latter might meet in the library but 
that the library itself may function in the 
community as an organization receiving 
its full appreciation because of excellent 
service rendered. This, of course, has a 
retroactive influence—the better the libra- 
ry serves the public, the better the public 
will serve the library. 

No longer does a board of directors 
in the business world, with full knowledge 
that the eyes of the stockholders are upon 
the business, attempt to foist onto the 
management in any place of responsibility 
or in the execution of difficult work, an 
impecunious or inefficient relative or de- 
pendent unable’ to render full service for 
the salary received. In the best libraries 
the time is fast receding into the unknown 
when for political advantage, religious 
preference or personal relationship, the 
library trustees attempt to foist onto the 
management of the library any such ma- 
terial equally undesirable. 

Inextricably woven with these things, 
of course, is the relation of the trustees 
to the librarian, but this topic belongs to 
another speaker and will be dismissed 
with only this one expression—no libra- 
rian is any better than the vision of the 
trustees of the needs of the public and 
the adequacy of the support given the 
library. 

Miss Felt of Galena said that she was 
most anxious to help the boys and girls 
of their county in their desire to have the 
privileges of the Galena library. That 
they wanted books and an opportunity to 
read but that a few opposed to the tax 
had been able to stop, for’ the present, 
any efforts to open their library to out- 
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side territory. In answer to her question 
as to what further could be done, Mr 
Ewing said, that under the present law 
any township, by paying their quota of 
the library tax, could be granted the use 
of the Galena public library. 


The relations of the trustees and the 

librarian 

Edward D. Tweedell, trustee, Public library 

Hinsdale 

When you don’t have a text you start 
out by defining the words in your subject. 

Someone has said, “The Lord gave us 
our relations, but let us be thankful we 
can choose our friends.” The trustees 
and the librarian should be friends. 

Why trustees anyhow! I suppose they 
perform a function something like the 
constitution, they secure continuity. They 
are the beginning and sometimes the end- 
ing of things. If we didn’t have trustees, 
as soon as the librarian left we would 
have to have a citizen’s committee to start 
up the library again. The trustees are 
not the main spring of the clock, that’s 
the librarian, but I suppose they can be 
compared to the key that winds up the 
mainspring. Sometimes they may have to 
oil the mainspring. 

The trustees are chosen for their inter- 
est in education, public spiritedness, etc. 
Good! But I believe a trustee should be 
elected because of his interest, too, in 
some other line of activity in the com- 
munity. He can then connect up other 
things with the library. He must have a 
willingness to work for the library. He 
should be so interested that he talks about 
the library to his friends. He should be 
interested in other libraries. I once heard 
of a trustee who traveled a good deal and 
every time he went to a town he visited 
the public library. His librarian was kept 
busy by suggestions he picked up in his 
travels. 

I believe the trustees can help library 
work as a whole by sympathetically sug- 
gesting certain ideas in business and ap- 
plying them to the needs of the library. 
This is particularly true in the larger 
libraries. I know in my own case a visit 
to the business show usually results in the 
adoption of some labor saver. It usually 


needs adaptation and experimentation. 
The librarian is somewhat sheltered in her 
business contacts and‘a trustee should be 
able to interpret present day business to 
library affairs. 

My first thought on the trustees and 
the librarian is that the trustees should 
engage the best equipped and ablest libra- 
rian they can, increase her salary as often 
as the budget will permit and then let her 
run the library. This might be all right 
if the choice was a good one and she had 
the books, assistants and everything else 
she needed. 

What is the best librarian we can get? 
Some years ago we would look around 
and see what our next door neighbor, a 
town of our size, was paying and offer 
about as much. It is quite different now 
and the trustee who wants to know what 
he ought to pay for a good librarian can 
get considerable information now and 
more later. The American Library Asso- 
ciation has printed various statistics of 
salaries and is preparing a report on 
classification of library personnel that will 
be of interest to all of you as trustees. 

The librarian is the technical expert. 
She should be allowed to exercise that 
knowledge. When you engage an expert 
you take advantage of his knowledge and 
let him have full sway in order to show 
what he can do. It ought to be so in the 
library field. 

Perhaps the librarian is not as well 
equipped as you would like or as she 
would like. Give her a chance to attend 
a summer school and visit other libraries, 
to attend meetings such as this, have her 
go to the institutes. I know no other line 
of work where there is such cordial co- 
operation among workers. There are no 
secret processes. When one librarian finds 
something working well, she is keen to 
pass on the information. One needs only 
to ask in order to find out about new and 
successful ways. I know of cases where 
hours have been spent in telling a fellow 
worker of various schemes. Encourage 
your librarian to attend the institutes, 
to frankly bring her problems with her; 
she will be certain to find someone who 
has been through the same thing. The 























American Library Association usually 
holds its meetings at a summer resort. 

Encourage the librarian to talk over 
her plans with you. I know as an assist- 
ant, it is a great help to be able to talk 
over a matter with the head librarian. The 
subject develops, the plan becomes a pos- 
sibility, and later a fact. How much more 
helpful it must be for a village librarian 
to talk over things with a good board. 
They can perhaps see a weak point or 
reconstruct an apparent fault into a help- 
ful agency. They can interpret the com- 
munity and its various activities, in terms 
of the library, especia'ly in the early days 
of the librarian’s residence in the town.. 

The librarian should be kent informed 
of all the proposals, new ideas and all 
plans of the board. One way of securing 
this is by making the librarian secretary 
of the board, but do not ask her to give 
up one evening without extra pay. 

There should be harmony between all 
members of the board and the librarian. 
Unless this is so, as in everything else, 
success will be lacking. The librarian is 
head of the staff. She has to work with 
them daily and she is responsible for their 
success. It would be a rather extreme 
case which wou'd justify interference in 
s‘aff matters. Be as careful in making 
suggestions for assistants as you would 
like neople to be in making suggestions to 
you for assistants in your own business. 

I believe it the duty of the librarian to 
keep the trustees informed in regard to 
library activities throughout the country. 
She should show some of the new pub- 
lications of the A. L. A. and tell of the 
A. L. A. activities. Tell them about the 
A. L. A. survey.. Have them read Dr 
Learned’s book on The public library and 
the diffusion of knowledge. Tell them 
about the Adult Education board and the 
reading courses; call attention to specific 
articles in Purtic Lrerartes and the 
Library Journal. (See p. 533.) 

So we see the Golden Rule comes into 
play again as guide in the relations of 
the trustees and I’brarian. Let the board 
choose the best fitted person, help her in 
every way by confidence and council. Let 
the librarian aid her work by interesting 
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the trustees in general library affairs and 
their development. Each will have plans 
and schemes which the other may not un- 
derstand, but in the development there is 
a right way. 

In discussing the subject, Mr Jaennen- 
ga, trustee, Cicero public library, said: 
A successful library lies in the combined 
duties of the library board and the libra- 
rian. The board must have that faith and 
confidence in the competency of its libra- 
rian that a business man has in the em- 
ploye who is entrusted with the success 
of his business. It must respect the sug- 
gestions of the librarian because he or she 
is in direct contact at all times with the 
library’s needs. This is especially true in 
the selection of books. Former training 
or experience has given them a knowledge 
of the books that should be used by the 
public. Most of our directors are laymen 
who have had little experience with books 
and are therefore unfit to make proper 
selections. 

The supervision of the library force 
should not be interfered with by the 
board of directors. While the latter are 
held directly responsible to the public for 
the proper administration of the library, 
they must depend greatly on the ability of 
their librarian for the success of their 
trust. It is, therefore, essential that the 
best relations should exist between the 
board and the librarian. 

It is too true that many library trustees 
do not take enough interest in the duties 
entrusted to them, especially in attending 
the meetings of the board. I feel that 
such a trustee is not only imposing upon 
the public but on the librarian as well. He 
would be a far better citizen if he would 
resign to make room for an active trustee 
who had the interest of the library at 
heart. An inactive library board is a 
stumbling block for the librarian, and a 
stumbling block for the librarian is a 
detriment to the library. We expect our 
librarians to faithfully perform the major 
duties and they, in turn, are entitled to 
the codperation of their library boards. 

There are many other things I would 
like to say to the trustees in this state who 
are not present here. It is useless to con- 
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vey these thoughts to those present, be- 
cause if you were not interested in the 
extension of library work you would not 
be here. Our libraries and librarians need 
more live, up-and-doing trustees. If a 
library is not functioning with the libra- 
rian that it has, then that library needs a 
new librarian, and if a board of directors 
is not functioning properly with the libra- 
rian and its duties, get a new board of 
directors. 

The responsibility of management of 
our libraries rests with our librarians, and 
the responsibility of providing the means 
rests with the trustees. It is a sort of 
endless chain. The public needs a good 
library, the library needs a good librarian, 
the librarian needs a good board of 
trustees. 

In the Children’s section 

The Children’s section was well attend- 
ed and much interest manifested in the 
talks given. Agatha L. Shea, chairman. 

After a brief introduction by the chair- 
man, Miss Potter. children’s librarian, 
Oak Park public library, spoke on ways 


of interesting children in reading. She 
told of clubs, story hours, personal work 
with the children, and emphasized the 
fact that the child who takes out the 
largest number of books is often the one 


in need of attention and direction. She 
also reminded her hearers of the very im- 
portant fact that the value of personal 
work with children cannot be judged by 
statistical records. 

The underlying principle of the work is 
the duty of leading children to using their 
leisure time in reading the best things and 
in leading parents and grown people gen- 
erally to give better books as gifts to 
children. This can be brought about 
through parent-teacher associations and 
mothers’ clubs. Close cooperation with 
teachers was advocated and this is carried 
on in Oak Park by organizing various 
agencies, reading circles, etc. The read- 
ing lists are prepared by a committee 
made up of teachers and children’s libra- 
rians. 

Miss Potter believes that a children’s 
room should be an attractive one with a 
well-rounded collection and a friendly at- 
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mosphere. More should come out of the 
story hour than mere pleasure; its great- 
est aim should be to create a taste for 
good literature, poetry, developments in 
science and the current activities of the 
times. 

Gertrude Morse, school librarian, Ev- 
anston public library, discussed Possibili- 
ties of school activities. (See p. 592.) 

Edith Van Duzer, Rockford public 
library, had previously arranged an ex- 
cellent exhibit of illustrated editions and 
talked on the appeal and value of good 
illustrations in a book for children. 

Jessie Van Cleve of the 4. L. A. Book- 
list, Chicago, concluded the program with 
her discussion of recent books for chil- 
dren, giving in her very interesting man- 
ner an idea of the books and their value 


Recent books for children 

Bianco, Margery Williams, Poor Cecco. 

Another delightful story for little children by 
the author of The velveteen rabbit. This is 
illustrated by Arthur Ruckham. The old theme 
of toys coming to life is handled very suc- 
cessfully. Doran 
Davis, R. J., Boy’s life of Grover Cleveland. 

Harper 

It seemed to me this book might well serve 
to awaken an interest in civics ;-as an introduc- 
tion to city government, state and national gov- 
ernment. We have had few men in our country 
who have touched all those phases as Cleveland 
and Roosevelt did. Of course Roosevelt ap- 
peals to any boy, because of his adventurous 
spirit and his outdoor life, and Grover Cleve- 
land would have to make another appeal. Here 
his story is presented in a simple and dignified 
way that you could give to a grown person 
as well as to the older boy and girl. 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, Made-to-order 

stories. Harcourt 

All sorts of queer things are chosen by a 
little boy to go into these stories and “stirred 
up” by his mother, a good story-teller; the re- 
sults are entertaining and often humorous. 
Hawthorne, Hildegarde, Makeshift farm. 

Appleton 

Just a good story of a thoroughly likable 
family—a literary father who is always going 
to write a book that will sell and the under- 
standing, farseeing mother—the mother who 
accepts the present and makes the best of it, 
but is always looking ahead. A picture of life 
on a farm near the sea, where the work is di- 
vided in a rational way. There is also.a bit of 
mystery which is solved very naturally.. Not an 
exciting story and girls who want a “peppy” 
school story or a mystery tale will not be satis- 
fied with this. 
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Hill, Helen, and Maxwell, Violet, Charlie 

and his coast guards. Macmillan 

A little boy goes with his mother, father and 
aunt to the seashore, where he makes friends 
with an old fisherman and becomes an honorary 
member of the coast guard. 
Hutchinson, Veronica S., Chimney corner 

stories. Minton 

This book includes 16 short familiar tales 
suitable for and loved by little children. Line 
drawings and pictures in color with a good 
deal of action, which is suitable for little 
children. 
Keller, Gottfried, The fat of the cat and 

other stories. Harcourt 

Mr Untermeyer, in retelling these stories, has 
retained much of the atmosphere of the early 
legends. The first is the story of a wily old 
cat that makes a bargain with a magician, 
promising to give his fat for a month’s food. 

Another is the legend on which The Miracle, 
that marvelous dramatic presentation, is found- 
ed. Someone suggested in the notes sent to us 
that because of the character of one or two of 
the stories, perhaps the book was not suitable 
for use generally in the children’s room. It 
will be enjoyed by older children and many 
adult readers. 
Moon, Grace, Chi Wee. Doubleday 

A. delightful tale of a little Indian girl in 
southwestern United States. Although she does 
all sorts of things unfamiliar to our children, 
she will not be strange, her spirit of play is 
so pronounced. 
Orton, Helen Puller, The 

Stokes 

These pigs are a relief. They are not dressed 
up in clothes. They get lost just like pigs and 
are found by the farm dog and brought home 
again. Not essentially necessary but a good 
book for little readers. 
Phillips, E. C., Pretty 

Houghton 

Just another one of her stories of little girls. 
Pretty Polly Perkins is a rag doll that the 
little girl’s grandmother made and before the 
story is finished, she has to make three rag 
dolls. 
Proctor, 

heavens. 

Authentic 
sented. 
Putnam, David Binney, 

aging. Putnam 

David Binney Putnam, a boy of twelve, went 
to the Galapagos Islands on the Arcturus with 
the Beebe scientific expedition. He kept a diary 
and the daily happenings are chronicled just as 
one boy would tell another. Interesting from 
two points of view. 
Smith, E. S., A book of lullabies. Lothrop 

Not a book for children. To be used by 
mothers and fathers and teachers or people in- 
terested especially in children. Anything Miss 


little lost pigs. 


Polly Perkins. 


Mary, folk’s book of 
Little 


information 


Young 


interestingly pre- 


David goes voy- 
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Smith does shows thoroughness and great love 
for her subject. 
Verdery, Eleanor, About Ellie at Sandacre. 

Dutton 

While some stories make their bid for inter- 
est because of money or richness, this takes 
all that for granted and tells of the fine time 
some little children had at the seashore. The 
simple language and pleasant repetition will ap- 
peal to young children. 

Rowe, Dorothy, The rabbit lantern. Mac- 
millan 

The author knows China and understands 
children. And so these little Chinese children 
are as real as the Dutch twins. 

Milne, A gallery of children 

For a man with a reputation like his for 
doing real things, it was a hazardous thing for 
Mr Milne to attempt to make real stories from 
Colgate ads, and who but a master could have 
taken those charming pictures and made them 
come alive. 

—. Rudyard, Songs for youth. Double- 

a 
wo selection has been made, choosing 
from many sources those poems that are most 
enjoyed by young people. 

In connection with the Children’s 
Library section there was on exhibit the 
children’s model library arranged by the 
A. L. A. and also an exhibit of inexpen- 
sive reprints, both of which proved of 
interest to the librarians present. 

Lending section 

The Lending section, under direction of 
Effie A. Lansden, Cairo, discussed The 
public we serve. 

An interesting paper by Harriet Tur- 
ner, librarian, Kewanee public library, 
The other side of the desk, will be given 
in full later. 

Miss Vilda P. Beem, librarian, Red- 
dick’s library, Ottawa, gave a very help- 
ful paper on How to guide children’s 
reading. She cited displays, bright pic- 
tures, attractive lists on bulletin boards, 
voluntary reading courses, familiarizing 
readers with catalogs, getting teachers to 
talk about books they like but especially 
inducing parents to read to and with their 
children in discussing books. 

Miss Parham of Bloomington closed 
her interesting address on Anticipating 
needs as follows: 

We have a weekly column in the news- 
paper for our advertising. We list our 
new books, give book reviews, library 
news, and include a list of books on spe- 
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We have had good results 





cial subjects. 
from this. 

We review and emphasize books on 
timely subjects, evolution, etc. People 
have read more about that through sug- 
gesting books. 

Last year our Y. W. C. A. had what 
was called a Charm school. This con- 
sisted of lectures to girls previously regis- 
tered along the subjects of charm in 
dress; charm in table etiquette; charm 
in being informed, etc. We were verbally 
advertised and there are some girls who 
patronize us who started with the class, 
Charm in being informed. 

The great idea is to think yourself out- 
side your library. Think of what inter- 
ests there are in the community and then 
attract the people. Distribute short lists 
of books on personnel management or in- 
dustrial production to the managers in 
factories. Being able to mention mate- 
rial to an outsider may lead him to come 
to the library for that and more. 

Under the title, Illinois libraries round 
about, William Teal, librarian, Public 
library, Cicero, discussed library statis- 
tics, reaching the conclusion that while 
“figures don’t lie, liars sometimes figure.” 
He pointed out that in the matter of com- 
parison, statistics are poor assistance. 
Particularly is this true in comparing a 
large and small library. For instance, the 
New York public library on Fifth avenue 
is only one of more than 100 places in 
the New York system where books may 
be obtained, and to say that the main li- 
brary had 10,000 visitors in one day gives 
no idea of the use of the library. The 
same is true in Chicago or in any other 
great city. 

The question of circulation is open for 
comparison but, again, in a town like 
Cicero, where the population has doubled 
in the last five years, it is hard to arrive 
at a conclusion. The Cicero library is 
less than seven miles from the main Chi- 
cago public library and only two miles 
from the Legler regional branch library. 
Great corporations, like the Western Elec- 
tric Company, located in Cicero, have sta- 
tions of the Chicago public library in their 
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buildings. The high-school library in 
Cicero is well equipped with a trained 
librarian and assistants. There is co- 
operation between the school and public 
library but no record of circulation is 
taken into account when per capita is con- 
sidered. The John Crerar library and the 
Newberry library in Chicago do an im- 
mense amount of work and many other 
libraries are serving Chicago people, and 
this should be taken into account in judg- 
ing the work of the Chicago public 
library. 

“Statistics of Illinois libraries” are 
sometimes misleading and care should be 
taken in their compilation, for statistics 
are important, however much may be said 
in disparagement of them. 

The College and Reference section met 
at the Public library with Winifred Ver 
Nooy, University of Chicago library, as 


chairman. The first paper was: 


The value of a local history collection 
Alice Williams, librarian, Jacksonville 


“Know your community” is one of our 
fundamental library principles and I be- 
lieve that most librarians of today know 
their communities as they are today. But 
couldn’t we know them as they were 50, 
75 or 100 years ago and try to awaken an 
interest on the part of the citizens in the 
local history of their towns? It is not 
such a difficult matter to do and it will 
prove absorbing and amusing as well as 
profitable. It will also make a community 
interesting which has seemed very dull 
and perhaps unimportant. It will arouse 
a civic pride which will have lasting re- 
sults. Some of our communities are 
already awakened to the value of their 
local history. Several towns in Illinois 
have celebrated their hundredth anni- 
versary this year. If there had not been 
men and women interested in the origin, 
development and progress of these towns, 
the anniversaries might have passed un- 
noticed. 

Jacksonville, the community in which I 
am most interested at present, is one 
which took a very active part in the politi- 
cal life of Illinois and as there are a great 
many descendants of the pioneer settlers 
still living there, local history and tradi- 
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tions have been kept very much alive. The 
crowning event of their centennial cele- 
bration was a pageant depicting the early 
history of the town. The community 
were so interested in this celebration that 
they secured Thomas Wood Stevens to 
write and direct the pageant and built a 
permanent outdoor Greek theater in 
which to produce it. 

Pride in our communities is the 
spirit which we wish to foster. We should 
try to help the citizens to learn how their 
place came into existence, what were the 
forces that combined to create it and what 
forces are now governing its growth, how 
it is continuously changing, moving all 
the time either forward or backward in 
its irregular progress. The study of local 
history can be applied to present day 
affairs. It should make for more thought- 
ful, more intelligent, more sympathetic, 
more active and more cooperative citizens. 

Now what are some of the ways to 
arouse this interest? We must remember 
that it cannot be done in a short time. It 
will take constant thought and effort. 
Nearly every town will have a local his- 
torian who will be glad to write interest- 
ing articles concerning the early settle- 
ments. Interest your local newspapers in 
having these articles printed. The library 
is generally the center for collecting his- 
torical material. Let people know that 
you are making such a collection. When 
you get an old map of your city or a 
pamphlet, describe it in your local papers 
in such a way that it will bring other 
gifts. Watch the second-hand catalogs 
tor books describing your community. 
Have a display in your library of this 
material. Collect old documents, letters, 
diaries, autographs, city directories, re- 
ports of local institutions, church records, 
etc. Do not try to do this alone; interest 
the people of the community in obtaining 
this material for you. A local historical 
society might be formed. If you obtain 
more than one copy of a book or pam- 
phlet, keep it as a duplicate, and if several 
copies are obtained use them for exchange 
or sale, 

If you can create an interest in the local 
history of your city or town among your 
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patrons you have given them a spring of 
enjoyment and pleasure, and a pleasure 
that will also be a profit, making them 
much more useful citizens. 

Harriet M. Skogh, head of the General 
division, Illinois state library, gave a 
valuable resumé of Illinois state publica- 
tions valuable for library service. 

She said in part: 

In looking through the recent additions 
to our document collection and through the 
columns of the Monthly Catalog of Pub- 
lic Documents, List of State Publications, 
Public Affairs Information Service and 
The Publishers’ Weekly, The A. L. A. 
Booklist and Miss Furbeck’s list in the 
Book Review Digest, I found already sup- 
plied for 1925, an attractive array of se- 
lected documents ; and these I have pur- 
posely omitted, for there is little use in 
forcing you to hear the reading of a list 
with which you are already quite familiar. 

Eliminating those, I found myself 
watching carefully for that which might 
be distinctive in manner and matter— 
something attractive and new. I gazed 
with approval on the liberally illustrated 
temptations of the Australian Immigra- 
tion office, the Canadian National Parks 
system, the Hawaii Tourist bureau, the 
New Zealand Railways department and 
the Philippine- bureau of commerce and 
industry to visit their countries without 
delay. I caught myself wondering 
whether the fact that Florida’s depart- 
ment of agriculture has on occasion given 
forth quarterly bulletins as enticing in 
phrase and picture as a florist’s catalog in 
February could have had anything to do 
with the present Florida land boom. 
Georgia’s “physical geography” filled me 
with appreciation and perhaps a little wish 
that we had another like it for all of 
Illinois. 

And then I bethought myself of all the 
prosaic and solid array of volumes issued 
by those Argus-eyed observers, recorders 
and advisers whom we have authorized to 
watch over our interests in all our govern- 
ments; and I wondered what would be- 
come of the reference department with- 
out the Census Reports, the Statistical 
Abstract, the Commerce Year Book, the 
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Agricultural Department Year Book— 
yea, even the Congressional Record—or 
any of those innumerable volumes whose 
plotless recordings can be made to yield 
so many fruitful imaginings. 

Undoubtedly the way to manage this 
subject would be to start out with a “flag 
circular” from the Adjutant General’s 
office and march straight on through an 
orderly alphabetic file to the Women’s 
bureau. But it is not so to be done. 

For Illinois there is one practically in- 
dispensable general reference book pub- 
lished by the state, the Jilinois Blue Book, 
issued biennially by the secretary of 
state. The 1925-26 volume is now on 
the press and will probably be distributed 
the first of the year. A close scrutiny 
of the preface and the work itself is war- 
ranted, when the book comes in, for each 
issue usually has some new special feature 
of timely interest. The 1923-1924 issue, 
now current, included a name and subject 
index to all former Blue Books, and this 
valuable feature will probably be contin- 


ued and brought up to date in the new 


volume. If the Blue Book itself fails to 
produce the statistical or descriptive ma- 
terial needed, an examination of the out- 
line it contains of state departmental or- 
ganization and scope of work covered by 
*each department will generally give a clue 
to the department which can supply the 
details. The Revised Statutes are not an 
official publication of the state and have 
to be purchased outside. 

The first half of 1925 saw the regular 
session of the General Assembly in 
Springfield, which means new legislation. 
The session laws of 1925, just issued, 
give that legislation in full. There was 
issued, immediately at the close of the 
session, by the secretary of the Senate and 
the clerk of the House, a list of bills 
passed, which is merely a numerical list, 
with title of each law. During the ses- 
sion there was issued a cumulative Digest 
of Bills. The final number of this Digest, 
showing in numeric order all bills and 
resolutions introduced in both Senate and 
House, with a synopsis of each and a rec- 
ford of what happened to each, and an 
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alphabetic index for all, up to the end of 
the session, is a valuable document to 
keep, as the same legislation comes up re- 
peatedly session after session, in varied 
forms, and it is frequently useful to have 
this quick means of referring back to pre- 
viously introduced legislation. 
New reference books 

Robert J. Usher, John Crerar library, Chicago 

New reference books is a subject in 
which there is ever fresh interest, judging 
by the recurrence of the subject on libra- 
ry meeting programs. 

I have sometimes thought there might 
be an interesting presentation of the sub- 
ject of what has not appeared among new 
reference books. Recently, a number of 
colleges and universities of the country 
were asked by the National association of 
real estate boards to begin giving courses 
of instruction covering the subject of real 
estate. The reply of the schools was that 
they would begin doing so when the asso- 
ciation could produce the necessary text 
books. Whereupon, a plan was set in 
motion for the production of several text 
books in fields in which up to that time 
there had been few, if any, books. I have 
often felt that we as librarians might sug- 
gest to publishers the need of books in 
fields left practically untouched and cov- 
ering interests in which the public has a 
lively interest as evidenced by calls for 
information. To any of you such gaps 
as I suggest will immediately occur. 

You would rejoice with me if I could 
tell you today that there has been pub- 
lished a world gazetteer, a worthy suc- 
cessor to Lippincott or Longmans. If I 
were privileged to say that a long-buried 
directory of the world’s learned societies, 
similar to the useful but antiquated Car- 
negie Institution list of learned societies in 
America, had at last been brought to light, 
brought down to date, and published— 
that somebody had at last brought out a 
dictionary of uses, a complete compen- 
dium of thousands of uses for thousands 
of products, raw and manufactured, if I 
could tell you that text books on many 
subjects which will come to your mind— 
if I could tell you these had been issued, 
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I am sure you would be saved in future 
some embarrassments you must have suf- 
fered in the past. 

The reference book that answers the 
question long sought in vain or found 
only by circuitous and laborious methods, 
that is the new reference book that espe- 
cially interests me. Sometimes that refer- 
ence book isn’t a book at all, but merely a 
pamphlet, or a trade catalog, an obscure 
house organ or a government document 
somewhere buried away. For over fifteen 
years I have been going to a certain 
periodical reference on the manufacture 
of linoleum for want of anything better 
on the subject. Whatever its form, if the 
reference helps to answer the thousands 
of questions about things in which the 
public is interested—automobiles, be- 
haviorism, moving pictures, mental tests, 
Florida, or what not—if, through the 
grace of the catalogers, I can have that 
tool made available, or better still, if I 
can have it placed somewhere within 


handy reach, then I shall be saved in a 
moment when questioners overwhelm me 
and time is lacking for any considerable 


search. 

I need not stress the value of certain 
government documents as aids in refer- 
ence work. Without the publications of 
the Department of commerce, extending 
from month to month in new ways of use- 
fulness, we should be handicapped indeed. 
And if you wish to keep abreast of what 
is happening in the economic history of 
countries throughout the world, you 
would do well to add to our own com- 
merce publications those of the Great 
Britain department of overseas trade. 

And here I would pay grateful tribute 
to those most useful reference tools, the 
publications of the Tariff commission, the 
Tariff surveys and the Tariff dictionary, 
the information from which has saved the 
day on more occasions than, one would 
believe possible. 

Not enough’has-.been said in praise of 
the League of Nations as a publishing 
agency. I.shall mention but a few of 
the institution’s publications which have 
proved most serviceable in reference 
work, Their annual Armament’s Year- 
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book is a store-house of comparative in- 
formation on the organization of the 
world’s armed forces. For a small sub- 
scription price to the Bulletin of Informa- 
tion on Work of International Organiza- 
tions you may keep informed as to the 
work of those organizations, or you may 
obtain, in English, from the publications 
of the Committee on intellectual codpera- 
tion information on world wide educa- 
tional conditions which you could not 
hope to obtain elsewhere. The League’s 
monthly Bulletin of Statistics is of the 
greatest value to the student of economics, 
and where but in the Health Section’s 
publication can one find, in English, a 
statement of comparative health condi- 
tions by countries? Finally, I would call 
attention to the League’s recent publica- 
tion, in French, the Index Bibliographicus, 
an International Catalog of Sources 
of Current Bibliographical Information. 
From it you can get a fairly comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the useful bibliographi- 
cal periodical tools published throughout 
the world... . 

But I presume some of you are think- 
ing that because your libraries are in 
smaller cities and limited in size that in- 
formation about lists of periodicals and 
bibliographies does not much concern you. 
I believe, however, you should be inter- 
ested and so far as possible your libraries 
should contain records that will tell you at 
least in what large library the information 
can be obtained. A year ago I urged 
many of you to support the Agricultural 
Index by subscribing for it. I still urge 
it and a subscription to as many more of 
the periodical indexes and abstracts as 
your funds will possibly permit. 

For this is, as you are hourly reminded, 
the broadcasting. age. Your library, 
though limited in size and remote from 
metropolitan centers, should be furnishing 


' something more than’a local program, to 
.borrow a phrase from our friend, the 


announcer. Your library should be con- 


‘nected up with the resources of distant 


libraries. In your city, as in every city, 
there is a group of physicians, of lawyers, 
of ministers, of teachers, of manufactur- 
ers, of retailers. There is a woman’s club 
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and probably a commercial club. Let the 
people in those groups or organizations 
know that on short notice you can get in- 
formation from the larger libraries of the 
country at small cost. Use the biblio- 
graphical sources and the lists of serials 
to discover the location of additional ma- 
terial. Then appeal to those larger libra- 
ries for their help. Often you will be 
able to secure a loan of the needed vol- 
umes or, if not the books themselves, then 
photostated pages of the article in ques- 
tion. 

Presumably the forthcoming American 
Library Association report based upon the 
extensive questionnaires submitted will 
contain information showing what libra- 
ries of the country make loans of their 
books and which of these institutions is 
prepared to render photostat service. At 
least, the information has been supplied 
in the answers to the questionnaires. 
Knowing your source of information in 
periodicals, knowing the library which has 
that periodical and knowing whether or 
not you can secure a photostat copy of 
the pages wanted or a short loan of the 
book, it becomes a simple matter to secure 
the help of libraries richer in resources 
than your own. At all events, do not 
hesitate to ask the larger library for help. 
The library with which I am connected 
loans its material to libraries in practi- 
cally every state in the Union. And it is 
prepared to make photographic copies of 
pages wished. A number of other large 
libraries in Chicago will render you simi- 
lar service. The James J. Hill library of 
St. Paul, I believe, has as one of its poli- 
cies, the lending of its material to libraries 
throughout the Northwest. The Library 
of Congress and the Surgeon General’s 
library are generous in their policy of 
aiding libraries remote from Washington. 
The New York public library today makes 
more photostats in one month than it did 
in a year when this service was started 12 
years ago. 

At the general session on Thursday aft- 
ernoon, F. W. Schenk made a report of 
progress on revision of the constitution of 
I. L. A. No action followed. 

P. L. Windsor, University of Illinois 
library, emphasized what the I. L. A. can 
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do next to promote library work in the 
state. A paper by Mr Windsor on this 
subject is promised later. 

W. J. Hamilton, Gary, Ind., talked on 
“Cain and the county library,” telling 
what had been accomplished in Indiana 
and pointing out as a friendly neighbor 
the needs in Illinois. He dwelt specially 
on library service for rural communities. 

On invitation of Mr Utley, Sarah C. N. 
Bogle of A. L. A. headquarters, Chicago, 
told interestingly of the work there. She 
said in part: 

The work of the Headquarters is work 
which our executives believe is for the ad- 
vancement of the profession. It is your 
work as members of the profession. 
whether A. L. A. members or not. Your 
advice, your suggestions, your codpera- 
tion, are eagerly sought. We are in a 
transition state, growing from a compara- 
tively small organization into a large one, 
trying not to neglect old duties as we as- 
sume new ones. 

Renewal of the Carnegie Corporation 
grant of $158,000 for 1925-26 will 
mean continuation of the activities of 
the past year. It will mean more space 
and 11 new additions to the Headquar- 
ters’ staff. It will mean the organ- 
ization of the work in adult education, 
carrying on the work of the Board of 
education for librarianship, the publish- 
ing of textbooks, more work in place- 
ment service, institutes of instruction, fel- 
lowships and scholarships, an assistant in 
charge of extension work, the further de- 
velopment of the Paris library school and 
extension of the work in continental 
Europe. 

A delightful ride was tendered by the 
citizens of Rockford at the close of the 
meeting, in the course of which visits 
were made to several of the very attrac- 
tive branches of the Rockford public li- 
brary.. The parks and environments of 
Rockford are unusually beautiful. 

At the general meeting on Thursday 
evening a delightful organ recital by Miss 
Helen Eaton opened the program. 

What is a good novel? 

A delightful address was given by Prof 
Franklyn B. Snyder, Northwestern uni- 
versity, on Thursday evening, on What is 

















a good novel. The librarians were pleased 
to have Prof Snyder say in the beginning 
of his lecture that “your job and mine are 
alike.” He continued in part as follows: 

The actual business of public education 
comes in from seven to seventy and by 
far the best part is what the student gives 
himself—the school can only direct and 
the library help. 

In order to be called a good novel, a 
book must have three qualities. It must 
be 1) interesting; 2) true and cleanly 
true; 3) well written. In saying that a 
novel must be interesting, the question 
arises, “Interesting to whom?” To the 
transient reader, to the business man, to 
the teacher, to the young boy just out of 
high school, to the mother of the family, 
etc. It may not be interesting to all of 
these but it must be interesting to some 
of them. Who is to decide when a novel 
is interesting? When the crowd keeps on 
saying the same thing, they are right, 
though, on the contrary, there be those 
who feel that if no one likes a novel, there- 
fore, it must be a great novel. A novel is 
often carried a long way by the adver- 
tising it receives. Anything can sell by 
advertising for a time, but a good book 
sells after the advertising ceases, witness 
the really best sellers of year after year. 
In. studying a list of books that were 
popular after advertising them ceased, in 
the past 25 years, 25 of them are still 
popular. On this list might be included 
The day’s work, Kipling; David Harum, 
Westcott ; To have and to hold, Johnston ; 
Alice of old Vincennes, Thompson; Mrs 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Rice; Lady 
Rose, Warde; Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come, Fox; Masquerader, Thurston; 
House of mirth, Wharton; Lady of the 
decoration, Little; The shuttle, Burnett; 
Trail of the lonesome pine, Fox; The 
rosary, Barclay ; Prodigal judge, Kester ; 
The harvester, Porter; Inside the cup, 
Churchill; The turmoil, Tarkington; Mr 
Brittling sees it through, Wells ; Dwelling 
place of light, Churchill; Four horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, Blasco Ibanez; Men 
of the forest, Grey; Main street, Lewis; 
If winter comes, Hutchinson; So Big, 


Ferber. 
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Excepting a few titles, not a poor list. 

A believable story is one in which the 
action is portrayed as men and women 
would act. “Could I believe it?’ “The 
people are the people we know, interesting 
and true.” 

A Chicago author to whom Prof Sny- 
der had protested because of the tone of 
his books, replied, “It is rather raw in 
places, but isn’t it well written?” Another 
said that he knew of the actual incidents 
which he had included in his book and, 
therefore, he maintained it was true to 
life. The speaker thought it would be 
just as fair to insist on the contents of 
the garbage can being taken as an illus- 
tration of the growing vegetables in the 
garden, or the ash can as being the glow- 
ing blocks of coal in the fire. The vicious 
phases of life are not proof. It in no 
wise depreciates the value of the right 
kinds of fairy story to say that they are 
not true, nor is the claim that a good 
novel must be true, a barrier against 
romance. Both romance and fairy tales 
have a way of their own and it is only 
when the ways of romance and fairy tales 
are twisted out of the natural order of 
things that criticism may be made of 
them. 

What is meant by well written? The 
flavor of style is something which cannot 
be told just as the pleasing flavor of per- 
sonality of people cannot be described, 
nor can one tell why he chooses between 
the perfume of the violet and of the 
geranium blooms. Who can describe the 
perfume of the violet? And yet it is 
something that pleases without being de- 
fined. 

The old-fashioned virtues — honesty, 
fair play, cleanliness—all these can be en- 
joyed without excuse or explanation and 
all enter into a well written story. 

An amusing story of a college girl at a 
dance trying to enlighten the speaker as 
to what was meant by “sheik” music 
formed an illustration of what is the basis 
of much which some writers claim to be 
modernism. This is a mistaken notion of 
standards. Tested by old-fashioned stand- 
ards, life and letters will outlast the mod- 
ernist. 
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At the opening of the general meeting 
on Friday morning, a discussion took 


place as to what the membership could do” 


to better library conditions in Illinois. 

Miss Booth felt that the meetings of 
the Illinois library association should be 
more widely stressed, with an effort to 
induce more librarians to attend ; that one 
of the chief agencies in promoting the 
welfare of the library was the influence 
of the Illinois library association and 
more people should be in attendance to 
receive help and inspiration from it. 

Miss Price asked the help of the Libra- 
ry association in spreading the gospel of 
the county library, feeling that the start- 
ing of numerous small libraries which 
could not possibly have requisite funds 
was really a detriment rather than a help, 
as it deferred the organization of a county 
library. 

Miss Whitcomb felt that the associa- 
tion should be in closer touch with other 
organizations, not necessarily library or- 
ganizations; that there are many from 
which valuable help can be obtained. 

Miss Parham suggested that more trus- 
tees should be urged to lend their influ- 
ence in getting satisfactory library legis- 
lation. 

Miss Ahern believed that there is a 
big job ahead in seeing that library 
privileges are extended to a larger per- 
centage of the population. She urged 
that every agency, irrespective of the 
credit that it might or might not receive, 
should do its best to further this work. 
She also urged that the period of meet- 
ings be prolonged so as to avoid holding 
so many meetings at the same time. It was 
very unsatisfactory to be rushed through 
in so short a time and many who came 
wanted to hear several subjects discussed, 
something now impossible with simul- 
taneous sessions. 

Miss Mabel Vogel of Winnetka, who is 
gathering children’s appraisals of books 
for the A. L. A.’s report to be made by 
Dr C. W. Washburn, gave an interesting 
address on the experiment of the response 
from the children, which was entertaining 
and illuminating. (See P. L. 30:517.) 


The resolutions committee, in its report, 
voiced the gratitude of the association to 
the trustees of the Rockford public libra- 
ry for the many courtesies extended, to 
the librarian, Miss Hubbell, and her staff 
for work so effectively performed, to the 
Rockford woman’s club for the charming 
entertainment at their beautiful club 
house, to Helen Eaton for her organ re- 
cital on Thursday evening, to the local 
press for its excellent reports, and to the 
citizens of Rockford for furnishing mo- 
tor cars so bountifully to take delegates 
for a drive about the city. 

Officers for 1926 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Harriet M. 
Skogh, Springfield; first vice-president, 
Alice Williams, Jacksonville ; second vice- 
president, Robert J. Usher, John Crerar 
library; secretary, Nellie FE. Parham, 
Bloomington ; treasurer, Mildred Towers, 
Chicago public library. 

Miss Skogh was inducted into office and 
accepted its duties feeling assured that 
she would have back of her the support 
of the entire association. 

Socially the meeting was a most suc- 
cessful one. Miss Hubbell, a gracious 
hostess, had made elaborate plans for the 
entertainment of her guests. A beautiful 
tea was given by the Woman’s club in 
their attractive building where a musical 
program was furnished. There was a 
drive around the city on Thursday after- 
noon when the sun really shone and there 
were more than enough cars for the 
guests. There was a social hour at the 
hotel on Wednesday evening after Mr 
Belden’s speech, and at the Unity church 
preceding Prof Snyder’s address, a very 
lovely organ recital by Helen P. Eaton. 

The presence of President Belden and 
other A. L. A. officers gave a tinge of the 
national library association to the meeting 
that was inspiring to everyone. 

Exhibitions were shown by the Library 
bureau, the A. L. A. Publishing board, 
the New Method Book Bindery, the Dem- 
ocrat Printing Company, Gaylord Bros. 
and others. 

[Extracted from the secretary's report. 
—Ed. P. L.| 
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The Tri-State Library Conference 

Librarians from Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana met for a library conference in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., October 20-23. There 
were 805 registered for the meeting, 175 
from Michigan, 213 from Ohio, 356 from 
Indiana and 61 from the trustees’ section. 

The Executive committee in charge of 
the program for the Tri-State meeting 
was composed of the three state associa- 
tion presidents, Carrie E. Scott, Public 
library, Indianapolis, Anna M. Tarr, Pub- 
lic library, Youngstown, Ohio, and Louis 
|. Bailey, Public library, Flint, Mich. 

The genera! sessions of interest to all 
were six in number. At the first one 
Miss Scott, president of the Indiana libra- 
ry association, presided, when a warm 
welcome was given by Mrs L. J. Elling- 
ham, a trustee of the Fort Wayne and 
Allen County library. 

In his paper entitled Quality values of 
library service, Chalmers Hadley said, 
‘Statistics are at all times kept before us 
to show progress, but these statistics show 
only outward form, not inward spirit. 
There should be a striving for increase in 
quality as well as increase in quantity.” 
(Mr Hadley’s paper is on p. 525-30.) 

At the second general session Mrs 
William R. Davidson, a trustee of the 
Public library of Evansville, presided. 

Charles F. D. Belden, director of the 
Boston public library and the president of 
the American Library Association, spoke 
on Progress and prospects in the library 
world. (This paper appeared in Pusric 
LuBRARIES for November. ) 

A reception followed the meeting. 

At the third general session, William 
Warner Bishop, librarian of University 
of Michigan, was the presiding officer. 
He introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Dr Glenn Frank, president. University of 
Wisconsin, who furnished one of the most 
pleasurable occasions of the conference. 

He opened his address by expressing 
obligations to the University of Michigan 
for two special things, one a degree of 
honor which it had conferred upon him, 
and second, his removal from the infant 
class. The latter was occasioned by the 
appointment of Dr Little as president of 
the University of Michigan, who, because 
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he was a month and a day younger than 
Dr Frank, relieved the latter from being 
pointed out as the youngest university 
president in the country. 

His topic was Literature and civiliza- 
tion. He divided it into Literature of 
diagnosis and Literature of remedy. 

Dr Frank said in part: 


The development of the civilization of the 
western world depends on whether we have 
judgment enough to find and use the plentiful 
resources in literature at hand. 

There are five types of Literature of diagno- 
sis. Each tends to analyze the various ills from 
which the world is said to be suffering and 
which the civilization of the western world, 
comprising all countries and nationalities except 
those of the orient, is facing. ; 

The real literature of remedy for current dif- 
ficulties of civilization is found in the technical 
writings in which there are new ideas, new 
idealisms and new spiritual values. These were 
threwn up in the last 100 years by sciences, 
philosophies and practical experimentations of 
the modern mind. é 

I would suggest that most of the present-day 
hooks—those containing nice, neat dogmatic 
remedies for ills of civilization, guaranteeing a 
cure-all for the ailments of the world—be cast 
aside. They are not worth reading, being a 
sort of intellectual patent medicine. 

Progress of the world can be made by work, 
hard work. The globe is filled with millions 
of resources, and it is for us to utilize them. 
Whether or not we will and thus continue 
civilization’s march, I do not know but I would 
say that upon that feat the future of civiliza- 
tion depends. j 
_In this connection I would ask that every 
librarian use his talents to present to readers 
the right sort of literature. It is difficult, I 
know, because one cannot judge a book by its 
cover or title. 

Let me suggest that the few really great ac- 
complishments in biological, psychological and 
historical writings be taken along with sound 
discussions in business, politics and the various 
arts as guides. 

Dr Frank was an exceedingly accept- 
ab'e speaker. He gave an impression of 
youth and vigor, expressing himself in a 
clear, resonant voice with pleasant modu- 
lation, which pleased his audience, as it 
was possible to hear what he said. 

A delightful feature of this general ses- 
sion meeting was the music furnished by 
the Cincinnati Public Library glee club 

The fourth general session, in the ‘na- 
ture of a book symposium, was presided 
over by Anna M. Tarr, president of the 
Ohio library association. 
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Mary Dyer Lemon, editor of Reader’s 
Ink of the Indianapolis public library, had 
been assigned to speak on Enthusiasm, a 
necessary qualification for a librarian who 
would pass on to others the pleasure and 
good to be obtained from the books on the 
shelves of her library. The library should 
advertise at the corners outside the libra- 
ry, in the street cars, in church pews, at 
cigar stands, banks and in street car signs, 
she said, for the granite, typifying the 
man who does not have time to read, who 
does not care to read and will get no good 
from it, can be worn down by the enthu- 
siasm of a librarian in advertising her 
treasures. 

Julia Harron, the library editor of the 
Public library of Cleveland, suggested 
titles of recent books in fiction to satisfy 
the following readers who keep fiction in 
circulation. For the home woman or 
small town woman who wants a good 
story, there is Kathleen Norris’ Noon or 
Little Ships. For the library club woman 
who wants whatever is latest, there is the 
last book off the press. She may not like 
it, but it is what she wants. For the new 
flapper who has been vaccinated by inside 
information against any contamination, 
there is Galsworthy’s White monkey or 
Willa Cather’s O! Pioneers. 

For the reader who wants to have all 
that is sordid and natural in life in her 
book there is Ellen Glasgow’s Barren 
ground or Nevin’s Ellen Adair. 

For the discriminating fiction reader 
there is E. H. Young’s William, “the 
finest all-round man in fiction.” 

Those wishing to read for dreams and 
visions of the best, will like Drums by 
James Boyd, and Sard Harker by John 
Masefield. 

Mrs C. T. Lane of Fort Wayne in her 
talk on the drama said that modern drama 
is aware of the great clashes that are 
taking place in the world today. There is 
portrayed in the play of today the con- 
flict between nationalism and internation- 
alism, between the classes in industry, be- 
tween the two sides of man’s nature. The 
plays cited were Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan, 
Henry Ibsen’s Wild duck, What price 
glory? by Maxwell Anderson and Lau- 
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rence Stallings, Eugene O’Neill’s Desire 
under the elms, Rain by John Colton 
and Clemence Randolph, and Lula Voll- 
mer’s Sun up. 

Wilma Reeve of the Public library of 
Indianapolis gave a travelogue of Old 
London and mentioned several recent 
books of interest to lovers of London— 
Charles Harper’s Queer things about Lon- 
don, George Gordon’s Rambles in Old 
London, Ailan Stapleton’s London alleys, 
by-ways and courts, and Thomas Burk’s 
Wind and the rain. 

Mary Hughes of the Kalamazoo public 
library, Michigan, in speaking of juvenile 
literature, said it should be the endeavor 
of the librarian to make the next genera- 
tion international-minded through books. 

In discussing books of science, John S. 
Cleavinger of the Public library of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., considered those that were 
essentially popular in nature, as Harris’ 
Scientific research and human welfare, 
Bragg’s Concerning the nature of things, 
Hering’s Foibles and fallacies of science, 
Baker’s An American pioneer in science, 
and Gorgas’ William Crawford Gorgas. 

Fredric G. Melcher, editor of Publish- 
ers’ Weekly, deleted his remarks about 
books of biography from the proceedings 
of the conference because of his self- 
imposed silence on the subject. He said 
the hour was too late for his contribution 
but he told some capital stories. 

At the fifth general session, Thursday 
evening at 8 o’clock, those outside the 
ranks of librarians were amazed at the 
versatility and talent displayed in the 
stunts presented by librarians who put 
aside their dignity for a few hours to en- 
tertain the crowd. 

The Cincinnati Public Library glee club 
gave two numbers; four members from 
the staff of the Detroit public library pre- 
sented the play, A Michigan fantasy, and 
the Cleveland players entertained with the 
skit, Where but in America? 

The stunt of the evening that made 
those in the audience sit on the edges of 
their chairs and hold their sides was the 
minstrel show entitled The readers’ sink 
review put on by the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library. Miss Hetty Pritchard, “the 
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world’s famous albino pianist,” had all 
the “artistry” of the modern jazz accom- 
panist and was the h't of the evening. 

The sixth and final general session was 
Friday morning, with Louis J. Bailey, 
president of the Michigan library associa- 
tion, presiding. He introduced Harry A. 
Franck as the prince of vagabonds travel- 
ing about the world. Mr Franck talked 
on Glimpses of Southern China. He had 
spent two and one-half years in China. 
The country because of forms of trans- 
portation and dominant crops is divided 
into northern and southern China. Below 
the parallel 31 is the rice-growing coun- 
try. Here there are no roads whatever, 
only winding paths. A good many of the 
people in southern China are not Chinese 
but are of Thibetan origin. Binding of 
feet among the poorer classes in 18 of 
the provinces is still customary. Women 
with bound feet work in the fields kneel- 
ing on knee pads. 

There are some 8000 miles of railroad 
(such as it is) in China, but it is far more 
interesting to go into the byways by water 
route. One may .walk on the narrow 
flagstone walks through southern China 
or be carried in a sedan chair. In a 
western trip on these paths one must go 
through houses every 100 yards or so. 

There are 12,000 or 15,000 Americans 
in China and at least one missionary in 
every town. 

China is a republic in name only. The 
military men have the upper-hand. The 
people as a whole are not concerned with 
the political upheavals. They are eco- 
nomically stable and their family and 
daily life goes on without change. They 
are not a national-minded people but are 
strongly individualistic except for the stu- 
dent bands. 

Business sessions 
Ohlo library association 

The members of the Ohio library asso- 
ciation decided to omit the fall program 
meeting in 1926 due to the American 
Library Association meeting in Atlantic 
City and Philadelphia. Ohio librarians 
were urged to attend this meeting. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be laid on the spring 
district library meetings. 
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The Scholarship Awards committee be- 
stows an award from the Tod fund upon 
a librarian who has made noteworthy 
achievement in a small community during 
the year. The recipient of the award this 
year was Miss Marcia Herridge, of Belle- 
vue. 

A notable accomplishment for the year 
of the Committee on clubs, of which 
Bessie H. Shepard of Cleveland is chair- 
man, was the publication of the pamphlet 
entitled Tentative list of Club Study pro- 
grams. Jessie M. Parsons was joint com- 
piler with Miss Shepard in issuing this. 
It may be had from the Cleveland public 
library. 

The association set aside $100 from its 
treasury this coming year as a scholarship 
fund to enable a librarian to attend the 
summer session of the Western Reserve 
library school. The recipient is to be 
selected by the Scholarship Awards com- 
mittee and a representative from the State 
library. 

Officers elected for 1925-26 are: Presi- 
dent, Chalmers Hadley, Cincinnati public 
library; first vice-president, Roena Ing- 
ham, Lakewood. public library; second 
vice-president, Mrs Josephine J. Shu- 
maker, Birchard library, Fremont; third 
vice-president, Helen M. Tattershall, East 
Carnegie branch library, Dayton; secre- 
tary, Helen B. Lewis, Rockwell School 
branch library, Cleveland; treasurer, 
Howard B. Sohn, Carnegie free library, 
Alliance. 

Michigan library association 

F. L. D. Goodrich of the University of 
Michigan library, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on certification, gave conclusions 

drawn from answers to a questionnaire 
sent to all librarians in the state asking 
about academic and professional training. 
Reports had been received from 516 posi- 
tions. The qualifications of the incum- 
bents were compared with those demand- 
ed by the schedule of certification for 
librarians adopted by the state of New 
York. Of the 516 Michigan librarians 
and library workers, 368 could qualify 
and 151 could not. Many were teachers 
giving only part time to library work and 
some were custodians of very small libra- 
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ries open only a few hours per week. The 
committee was pleased with the showing 
made but doubted if it were yet time to 
seek legal sanction for certification of 
librarians in Michigan. Keen interest is 
felt in voluntary certification and the com- 
mittee was directed to prepare a draft of 
such a plan to be presented at the next 
annual meeting. 

The constitution of the state of Michi- 
gan provides that the penal fines collected 
in each county shall be used for the sup- 
port of libraries. S. H. Ranck of the Com- 
mittee on legislation showed in his report 
that the committee was kept busy defeat- 
ing movements to strike out the penal fine. 

It was voted that at the next annual 
meeting a report should be given covering 
the whole matter of penal fines and libra- 
ry support, codification of library laws, 
separation of public school and public 
libraries and the pensioning of librarians. 

The report of Mrs Mary Frankhauser, 
state librarian, was received with ap- 
plause. It told of great expansion in the 
work of the library and a gratifying but 
long overdue increase in the legislative 
appropriation for salaries. 

Round-table district meetings were un- 
usually worthwhile this year. The asso- 
ciation was of the opinion that their suc- 
cess had not just happened but was the 
result of intelligent, hard work, and Miss 
Elizabeth Ronan of Flint, chairman, was 
given a vote of thanks. 

Officers for 1924-25 are: President, 
Miss Gail Curtis, State library, Lansing ; 
first vice-president, Miss Mary Wilkinson, 
Muskegon; second vice-president, J. S. 
Cleavinger, Public libraries, Saginaw; 
secretary, Margaret Smith, University of 
Michigan,.Ann Arbor ; treasurer, Irances 
Berry, Public library, Detroit. | _ 

: Indiana library association  _ 

The Legislative committee presented a 
draft for a certification law. The asso- 
ciation took action to make this draft the 
basis for a bill to be presented to the 
legislature in 1927. 

The Handbook of the Indiana library 
association issued for distribution at the 
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meeting is a fine piece of work containing 
a mine of information for those who have 
occasion to follow the development of 
library activities in Indiana in the past 30 
years. 

Officers for 1924-25 are: 
O. C. Davis, Public library, Hammond ; 


President. 


vice-president, Nellie M. Coats, State 
library, Indianapolis ; secretary, Ethel G. 
Baker, Public library, South Bend ; treas- 
urer, Katherine Frazee, Public library, 
Seymour. 

Library trustees’ meeting 

A joint meeting of trustees from the 
several states was held on Wednesday 
morning. 

Evelyn Craig, president, Indiana library 
trustees’ association, in the chair. 

Miss Ahern, editor of Pustic Lipra- 
RIES, in her talk, “Why trustees should 
organize,” said that no class of citizens 
is faced more often with matters of 
economy than are library trustees. The 
library takes the third place in the triangle 
of the world’s progress, the other two 
being the church and the school. 

Someone recently said that library trus- 
tees were the only persons who undertook 
a professional or educational work for 
which they had had no training, and in 
no career would training be more advan- 
tageous. It was to be hoped that some 
time in some way a training class or 
school for library trustees, long talked 
about and wished for, would be made 
available. At present trustees’ meetings 
are the only places where any training 
can be given. 

As a general thing, library trustees are 
appointed for many reasons except the 
one essential one—that they are the best 
equipped persons in the community for 
the place. The after effects of such ap- 
pointments are varied. Sometimes the ap- 
pointment seems to paralyze the person 
chosen and nothing in the way of work 
can be expected from him. Sometimes it 
turns him into an automaton and he signs 
on the dotted line or becomes a rubber 
stamp and no more. Sometimes it has 
turned the appointee into a sleuth seeking 
things wrong, or into a whirlwind, up- 
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rooting, breaking, upsetting the library 
affairs in a harmful rather than a helpful 
way. 

Since there is no other way to prevent 
the unwise wrecking things or to assist 
the wise in helping to order affairs, the 
necessity of associating those charged 
with the management of library matters 
is apparent. 

Two things grow out of an organization 
of any group of persons engaged in the 
same line of work—efficiency and good 
will. This is just as true in a library 
trustees’ section as anywhere else. Simi- 
lar and dissimilar problems are discussed, 
while a growing knowledge of values is 
developed. Meeting others similarly en- 
gaged, perplexed or happy, seeking help 
or anxious to give it, makes for a good 
will that will go far toward enlightenment 
as to what ought and ought not to be 
done in conducting library business. 

The trustee’s part in the successful 
library, according to Mrs H. H: Thomp- 
son, of Noblesville, Ind., is to see to it 
that the library is more than a thing of 
beauty. He should see that the needs 
and demands of the public are met. 

W. L. Jenks, of Port Huron, Mich., 
said that the first function of library 
trustees is to. secure a librarian of fine 
qualities, who has also the entire confi- 
dence of the library board. 

Judge O. L. Wildermuth of Gary, Ind., 
in discussing Financing the library, told 
of the methods followed from early times 
to the present in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan. He recommended that the boards 
of trustees not only make out budgets 
but see that the libraries they direct live 
up to their budgets. 

Judge C. L. Newcomer, in discussing 
the matter, asked the question, Are trus- 
tees taking the bss as an honor. or .as a 
service? ... 

County wide service was the subject of 
an excellent talk by E. L. Craig, of 
Evansville, Ind. He said it was just as 


important for the man in the far corner 
of a county to have books as it was for 
the man on Broadway. 

He said we. need libraries more than 
ever in this day to get the basic truths 
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in reliable print since so much-of the in- 


formation disseminated by the news- 
papers is propaganda. 

He told of the remarkable service given 
by the library in Vanderburg county, 
Indiana, where books are delivered to all 
parts ina Ford coupe. He cited the laws 
governing county work in Indiana. 

Mrs R. E. Peters of Fort Wayne de- 
scribed the organization of the Fort 
Wayne county service with its 4 branch 
libraries, 21 deposit stations, 102 rural 
school stations, and two special collections 
in the Tuberculosis hospital and the Coun- 
ty agent’s office. It also has prepaid 
parcel post service. 

School libraries round-table 

Under leadership of Martha C. Prit- 
chard, Detroit teachers’ college, the round- 
table discussed the meaning of Educa- 
tional development. What is it? There 
had long been schools in which education 


was but a “pouring in process.” Dis- 
satisfaction with the product of such 


schools has led in this scientific age to a 
study of curricula and school methods 
with the result that the modern school has 
substituted for the old ideal of cramming 
the child with information the aim of 
developing him by causing him to expe- 
rience whatever he is taught. The 
question before the round-table was how 
the library was responding to this new 
conception of education. 

Grace Winton of Detroit, librarian of 
the Northwestern high school, said in 
her opinion, the new method in education 
had enabled the school library to work 
with real library ideals and spirit with the 
result that much of the work of the mod- 
ern school revolves about the library. 

Helen McCann of Detroit, librarian of 
‘said 
that all of the .school objectives * fourid 
practical application in the proper ad- 
ministration of the library, which, per- — 
forming a dual role of service and in - 
struction, was the correlating agency be- 
tween school departments. No other fea- 
ture of the school organization had so 
much of the ideal educational atmosphere 
and therefore the intermediate school 
library has justified its existence. 
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Miss Tichenor, librarian of Ball teach- 
ers’ college, Muncie, Ind., said that teach- 
er-training institutions were now re- 
quiring familiarity in the use of the 
library as part of the regular work. Her 
own institution required 12 hours’ work 
in the use of the library and also offered 
in the summer school a six weeks’ library 
course for teacher-librarians as well as a 
course in children’s literature. 

Miss Kate E. Dinsmore, librarian of 
the Teachers’ special library, Indianapolis, 
said that today it is just as necessary 
for librarians to be informed and to keep 
informed on educational advances as it 
is for teachers. 

Miss Edith L. Cook, librarian of the 
East Side technical school, Cleveland, 
thought that book selection had been much 
affected by the modern conception of edu- 
cation. More modern books are now in- 
cluded in school reading lists and the 
school library of necessity reflects the 
courses taught in the school and therefore 
contains many books on the useful arts. 
The newer educational development takes 
cognizance of the fact that the boy and 
girl must be taught to live and to grow 
into useful citizens. And the school library 
is playing a valuable part in the educa- 
tional scheme. 

Children’s work round-table 

Elisabeth Knapp, chief, children’s de- 
partment, Detroit, led the meeting. 

In introducing the subject, The Ado- 
lescent, the leader said there was need 
of concentrating the efforts of all depart- 
ments of the library on a study of the 
library’s part in interesting, buying for 
and working with the adolescent. 

Evelyn Sickles of Evansville, Ind., sug- 
gested that a committee be appointed from 
each group represented by the Tri-State 
meeting to study suggestions and expe- 
riences in work with the older boys and 

irls. 
. Tean Roos described the Robert Louis 
Stevenson room in the Cleveland public 
library. : A 

Helen Reynolds, of the Detroit public 
library, gave reviews of 12 recent books 
of non-fiction of interest to the older boys 


and girls. 
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Mary Wilkinson, Public library of 
Muskegon, ¢hairman of the children’s 
libraries section of A. L. A. for 1925, re- 
ported on the meeting at Seattle. She 
stressed the need of having some agency 
for the purpose of quick exchange of 
library information, plans and experiences 
throughout the country. 

J. E. Tompxins 
Secretary 
Binding and mending round-table 

Miss Wheelock, supervisor of binding 
in the Public library of Cleveland. spoke 
briefly on the general care of books and 
the importance of intelligent judement as 
to condition of paper, particularly in 
books 15 years old or more, and warning 
of the danger of rebinding where the 
paner is brittle. 

Miss Stiles, of Cleveland, gave some 
suggestions as to mending and binding, 
illustrating with samples of mending ma- 
terials from various supplv houses. Too 
much mending in books to he rebound is 
a common fault. the better economy being 
to rebind the books before thev are in 
such a condition that it is impossible to 
bind properly. 

The method used in the Indiananolis 
nublic library for rebinding sheet music 
for circulation was described by Mrs Ken- 
nedy, who showed a simple and inex- 
pensive binding of brown rone bristol. 

Routine of prenaring meazines for 
binding as done in the Fort Wavne public 
librarv was described by Mrs Youse. As 
a nartial solution of the problem of pro- 
viding duplicates of the more imnortant 
magazines to use for reference while vol- 
mes are being bound, Miss Downev of 
Denison university, Granville. Ohio. sug- 
gested an anneal to members of the library 
board, to friends of the library or to the 
general public to give their used maga- 
zines to the library. 

Tn disentecine the rebinding of hanks in 
libraries Miss Waite of the Fort Wavne 
public lihrarv recommended some nrac- 
tical work in a well organized library 
bindery as a preparation for supervision 
of binding in libraries. Some familiarity 
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with general library usage is equally im- 
portant for the person in charge of bind- 
ing and repairs. 

Three ways were given for supplying 
missing pages, the most practical being to 
have withdrawn books shelved alphabeti- 
cally from which to take needed leaves. 
Failing in this, typing from another copy, 
using clean fly leaves from books to be 
rebound is a good alternative. A third 
plan, not so easily available for smaller 
libraries, is the use of the photostat, valu- 
able for art books, encyclopedias and for 
technical books whose drawings are miss- 
ing. 
hers Barry of the Chivers Bookbinding 
Co., Brooklyn, described the methods 
used for “reconstruction” or reinforced 
books. Three advantages of this plan of 
special library bindings were noted: The 
preservation of the attractive cover de- 
sign, the continuous service in circulation 
until the book is worn out, instead of re- 
tiring it after a few issues for rebinding 
as is necessary when used without special 
- treatment, and prevention by over-sewing, 
of loss of leaves, while the book is in 
active circulation. 

The poor quality of paper in a large 
proportion of books published in recent 
years and the prospect of complete loss of 
some important books of the time is the 
despair of the librarian. It was fitting 
that the question of better paper be pre- 
sented by two men who have made a spe- 
cial study of book production from differ- 
ent angles. 

S. W. Dow of the Paper Manufactur- 
ers’ Educational association, New York, 
showed tests made by experts of news 
print. Sulphite and 100 per cent rag 
papers were examined in the course of 
their investigations to obtain a permanent 
paper for books and papers of permanent 
value. Only the 100 per cent rag paper 
endured the test of several weeks’ ex- 
posure to sunlight without signs of de- 
terioration. Codperation of the New 
York Times in testing practical manipula- 
tion of the paper through the presses was 
shown in partial issues of that paper 
printed on 100 per cent rag paper. Fred- 
eric G. Melcher of the Publishers’ 
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Weekly, quoted figures showing that the 
proportion of rags available for high 
grade rag paper is very small as compared 
to the amount of all papers made, and 
referred to some high grade papers com- 
ing into use, such as esparto, a light 
weight paper much used in English pub- 
lications. 
Mary E. WHEELOCK 
Branch libraries round-table 

Beatrice Geddes, Indianapolis public 
library, opened the meeting. Bessie Sar- 
geant-Smith, supervisor of branches of 
the Cleveland public library, explained 
the Cleveland system of allowing the 
branch librarians to meet with the libra- 
rian and book committee for the purpose 
of selecting books. Her recital of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this system 
called forth a general discussion. 

Ways and means of maintaining a high 
standard of reading in branch libraries 
was the subject discussed by Clara Mast, 
librarian of the South high-school branch, 
Grand Rapids. Miss Mast emphasized 
the equipment of the librarian, her love 
for books, appreciation and knowledge of 
them and her consequent good selection of 
books, as vital factors in stimulating good 
reading. She also stressed the importance 
of an atmosphere of cordiality and pleas- 
ant physical conditions. 

Alma L’Hommedieu of the Public libra- 
ry of Cincinnati and Mrs Esther Orcutt 
Hoek, librarian of the Lincoln branch of 
the Public library, Kalamazoo, reported 
interestingly on neighborhood surveys. 

Other features of the meeting were a 
description of branch staff meetings of 
the Indianapolis library by Miss Mary 
Cain ; reports on work with foreigners by 
Miss Ruth Cowgill, Detroit, Miss Vera 
Morgan of Indianapolis, Miss Pauline 
Reich of Cleveland, and reports on work 
with negroes by Miss Bean of Evansville, 
Miss Childress of Indianapolis and Miss 
Lillie Wulfekoetter of Cincinnati. 

Miss Curtis of Hampton Institute de- 
scribed the new library course now being 
offered to negro library workers. She 
asked to be remembered by librarians who 
had professional literature to distribute. 

Jesse LoGan 
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Order and accession round-table 

This was under direction of Miss Leta 
Adams, Cleveland public library. 

Mrs Eleanor B. Ledbetter spoke on her 
unusual experiences during the last sum- 
mer buying books in the Little Entente. 
She found purchasing books in 26 differ- 
ent languages without ready money to pay 
for them no easy task. 

The exploitation of southeastern Eu- 
ropeans by certain unscrupulous Ameri- 
can business men has made them wary. 

With the aid of interpreters but with 
difficulty, Mrs Ledbetter overcame the 
prejudice of the southern Slavs to doing 
business with America on a credit basis 
and on a larger scale than they had ever 
known. When they finally visualized the 
libraries she represented as “bureaucra- 
cies” whose rules demanded large orders 
and long time payments, they acquiesced 
in a custom which to them seemed un- 
reasonable because their experience had 
shown them the futility of arguing with 
bureaucrats. It took firmness and deter- 


mination to persuade dealers to part with 
hundreds of copies of the same book at 


one time but finally all obstacles were 
overcome and Mrs Ledbetter succeeded 
in buying more than $15,000 worth of 
foreign language books. 

Wrederic G. Melcher, editor of Publish- 
ers’ Weckly, spoke on How a bookseller 
endeavors to gauge the wants of his com- 
munity. He gave the impression that a 
bookseller lived under considerable more 
strain than a librarian. “Every year,” he 
said, ‘‘a bookseller has last year’s figures 
to beat. A librarian may do a poor job 
for two years and get away with it, while 
a bookseller who does a poor job for two 
months goes dead broke.” By elaborate 
card cataloging, a bookseller must .record 
the ability of his community to absorb 
standard books and re-order accordingly. 
In order to prosper, a bookseller must 
read and study to keep ahead of his com- 
munity so that he may have books on 
hand to meet the veering of public inter- 
est in any direction whatsoever. 

Miss Mc€ullough of the Public library 
of Evansville, Ind., took issue with Mr 
Melcher. Her subject was How a libra- 
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rian endeavors to meet the wants of the 
community. She thought the bookseller’s 
and the librarian’s problem identical. She 
emphatically denied that a librarian could 
do a poor job for two years and get away 
with it. If she did poor work, it would 
quickly react on herself and her institu- 
tion. She suggested as a means of keep- 
ing abreast of the demands on the library 
that the librarian examine each day’s cir- 
culation and every request slip. If she 
would keep ahead of the community, she 
must have faith that any news in the 
world would sooner or later strike her 
clientele, she must make herself con- 
versant with national and state affairs and 
she must be on the alert to use every pos- 
sible means of contact with her public. 
She must read local papers, she must at- 
tend civic functions, she must hold office 
in cultural organizations. 

A number of librarians representing 
both large and small libraries gave help- 
ful suggestions gained from meeting the 
needs of their several communities. 

ANNA B. THoMAS 
Secretary 
Business and technical libraries round-table 

Miss Amy Winslow, Indianapolis pub- 
lic library, presiding. 

Ethel A. Cleland spoke on the preserva- 
tion and disposal of magazines in the busi- 
ness branch of the Indianapolis public 
library where 272 periodicals are received, 
exclusive of house organs and bulletins, 
and including 30 general magazines. Of 
these, 29 per cent are indexed in Readers’ 
Guide, Industrial arts, not duplicated at 
the central library, are preserved two 
years or more, being chiefly used for cir- 
culation. Magazines which are not in- 
dexed in any of the periodical indexes are 
clipped. This process requires less space 
and no more time than indexing them and 
has the advantage of making the librarian 
and her assistants more familiar with the 
material. 

Grace A. England spoke of the impor- 
tance of the vertical file in the Civics divi- 
sion of the Detroit public library. They 
check a great many lists of society and 
state publications, including many bureaus 
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and chambers of commerce and some- 
times clip the bulletins received from 
them. Even books are cut up for the 
clipping file. They do not clip news- 
papers as much as formerly except for 
debate material because clippings are so 
rapidly superseded. Statistical material is 
withdrawn from the vertical file and 
mounted on cards to preserve it. ; 

In response to a question as to filing 
index cards for magazine material in a 
general book catalog, Elizabeth Cullen of 
the Bureau of railway economics, told 
of their method of duplicating index cards 
by stencil. They index large numbers of 
railway magazines, including some from 
India and Bengal, and can supply to other 
libraries their index cards for the Railway 
Age and Railway Review. 

E. W. Chapin of the Detroit public 
library told of their trade catalog collec- 
tion now being organized. There was a 
discussion as to whether a trade catalog 
collection is worth the time it takes. 

Mathew S. Dudgeon of Milwaukee, 
‘discussing Adult Education service to in- 
dustrial workers, spoke of the importance 
of understanding the workingman and of 
the grave danger that men who have read 
in general and labor magazines of the 
library’s promised educational service, will 
come too hopefully and be forever dis- 
appointed if the library cannot satisfy 
them. He also cautioned against any at- 
tempt to direct a man’s thinking. Labor 
men know that they have a right to find 
both sides of any question represented in 
the public library. The Labor colleges 
conducted by the Workers’ Educational 
bureau affiliated with the American fed- 
eration of labor, do not emphasize voca- 
tional education. The men wish to study 
economics, English and public speaking. 
They are mature in their thinking about 
practical economic problems and desirous 
of being fairminded. The librarian in 
getting in touch with local educational 
committees of labor unions must have the 
endorsement of their authorities, and the 
personnel or employment directors of in- 
dustrial plants are a most valuable source 
of intelligent codperation. 

Nancy H. Topp 
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Michigan notes 

Michigan is a peninsula amoena, as 
the state coat of arms proudly asserts, but 
just because it is a peninsula, or rather 
two peninsulas, it is difficult to get in and 
out of; that is, in comparison with other 
states which are not pockets surrounded 
by the inland seas. Except for a few 
places on the southern edges of Michigan, 
we are remote from those travel routes 
which follow the shortest distance be- 
tween main points. But in spite of long 
mileage, aggravated by poor connections 
and local trains, Michigan’s registration at 
the Fort Wayne convention was 177, half 
that of Indiana, the hostess state, and 
five-sixths that of Ohio. 

The Michigan library association may 
claim part of the credit for the success 
of this memorable convention as the 
original idea of combining the three state 
meetings was suggested by Louis J. Bai- 
ley, the president for 1924-25. The three 
state presidents were responsible for the 
selection of speakers, and it was as true 
of the Michigan speakers, as it was of 
the others, that they spoke from fullness 
of knowledge and successful experience. 

Miss Knapp of the Detroit public libra- 
ry, in speaking of the adolescent, said 
that he was not the problem of the chil- 
dren’s room exclusively, but that all de- 
partments of the library should contribute 
to improve the work of the library in 
buying for, working with, and interesting 
older children. Miss Mary Wilkinson, 
children’s librarian at Muskegon, stressed 
the need for some agency which could 
bring about the quick exchange of library 
information and experience.... Mr 
W. L. Jenks of Port Huron, one of Mich- 
igan’s loyal library trustees, said that the 
main responsibility of a library board was 
to secure a librarian of the right personal 
and professicnal qualifications, and after 
securing him, to support him as an ac- 
knowledged expert in his own field. . . . 
Mr Bishop, librarian of the University 
library, in speaking of the difficulty of dis- 
tributing enough books for the students 
taking university extension work, referred 
to the English method of making use of a 
central agency supported by the Carnegie 
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United Kingdom fund which supplies 
books to extension students throughout 
the British Isles. Discussion showed that 
many libraries had experienced difficulty 
in satisfying this class of students and 
several librarians thought some such plan 
might be used in America, though it 
would probably have to be supported by 
fees. . Miss Flora Roberts of Kala- 
mazoo gave hope to several librarians who 
are somewhat similarly situated in regard 
to lack of trained help, by recounting how 
she had developed her apprentice class 
from its uncertain and irregular begin- 
ning stage into its present satisfactory 
form of a regular summer session with 
the adequate high-school librarian as in- 
structor. .. . Miss Bocklage, of Detroit, 
very clearly explained the method used in 
the Detroit system of cataloging branch 
libraries without a union shelf list, by 
filing in the official catalog, back of the 
official card, a buff colored card on which 
the record of copies in the branches ap- 
pears.... Miss Ruth D. McCullough, 


cataloger of the Flint public library, said 


it was necessary for the cataloger to keep 
in touch with the work of schools and 
clubs in order that books needed imme- 
diately be given priority in cataloging. 
She said it was necessary that the refer- 
ence and circulation departments should 
understand the making of the catalog in 
order to use it intelligently. ... Miss 
Moon of Muskegon described the ideal 
hospital librarian as a lady of tact, dig- 
nity, good humor and patience who pro- 
ceeded in leisurely fashion to entertain, 
not educate the patient. . . . Miss Annis 
Kinsman of the Detroit system said her 
experience had been that there were many 
people glad to give the hospital library 
all the magazines it needed. ... Miss 
Peeples of the Mental hospital at Camp 
Custer was interesting in telling of the 
admitted therapeutic value of the libra- 
rian’s service. In this hospital, the libra- 
rian must know the history of the case as 
the physician knows it, and must pre- 
scribe reading of the kind calculated to 
bring the patient’s mind back to normal. 
. . « Miss Agnes Jewell advised librarians 
to talk when they could make the con- 
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versation constructive. In her opinion 
the best way to improve the quality of 
library service was to improve its quan- 
tity. Therefore advertising helps to pro- 
duce quality and salesmanship methods 
are justified. ... Miss Loleta Dawson, 
county librarian of Wayne county, spoke 
of the slow but sure growth of the county 
library from its germ as a village collec- 
tion. She emphasized the county libra- 
rian’s need of acquiring the virtue of pa- 
tience from her patron, the farmer... . 
Miss England of the Civics division of 
the Detroit public library, described the 
extensive use a specialized library must 
make of clippings from society and state 
publications, of bulletins from chambers 
of commerce and various bureaus. Spe- 
cial libraries are not harassed by the 
necessity of rigorously weeding out their 
files. Rather is it their duty to preserve 
scrupulously material which can never be 
reproduced. . . . The Detroit system was 
chosen to show the reaction of the school 
library to the changed conception of edu- 
cation. ... Miss Clara Mast of Grand 
Rapids said that pleasant physical condi- 
tion of the library, attractive personality 
of the librarian, in addition to love and 
knowledge of books and consequent wise 
selection of them, were factors in in- 
ducing the patrons of a branch library to 
read good books... Mr Bailey of 
Flint spoke of the help which a survey of 
the city had given him in selecting books 
helpful to the community. Mr Ranck 
said an article of the librarian’s creed 
should be to believe that whatever is in- 
teresting keenly some part of the world 
today will sooner or later interest his 
community; that, therefore, a librarian 
must buy in advance of the expressed 
needs of the community if he wants the 
library to be the intellectual leader. 


Some of the papers containing full dis- 
cussions have been held for future use in 
dealing with topics of general interest of 
which the various papers treat, such as 
cataloging, large library administration, 
school work, etc. 
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Regional Meeting, Sioux City, Ia. 

The library associations of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Dakota, S.uth 
Dakota and Nebraska joined an A. L. A. 
regional conference in Sioux City, Ia., 
October 13-16. 

A full and varied program was planned 
by the presidents of the various associa- 
tions: Bertha Baumer, Nebraska; Mary 
Rosemond, Iowa; Ethel McCubrey, Min- 
nesota; Charles H. Compton, Missouri; 
Mrs Jessie C. Searing, North Dakota; 
Ethel Else, South Dakota; assisted by 
Clarence W. Sumner, librarian, Sioux 
City public library. 

A certain freshness and vigor charac- 
terized the regional meeting, due in great 
part to the well planned and gracious hos- 
pitality dispensed by Sioux City. Spe- 
cial reception committees of the Woman’s 
club and other civic organizations met the 
trains with automobiles and took the dele- 
gates to their hotels; florists and other 
business firms sent quantities of flowers 
to the hotels and to all meeting places; 
and Mrs E. E. Lewis served tea every 
afternoon in her large, old-fashioned 
home, giving the librarians an oppor- 
tunity to examine her collection of rare 
books. On Tuesday evening, the library 
kept open house, and Thursday evening 
after Mr Belden’s address, the presidents 
of the state associations and the Sioux 
City library trustees gave a reception in 
his honor. On Friday afternoon at the 
close of the conference, the delegates were 
taken on a delightful sight-seeing trip, 
ending with a dinner at Riverside park. 

Miss Rosemond presided at the first 
general session. 

Mrs H. A. Headington, president, 
Sioux City library board, welcomed the 
delegates to the city and introduced 
Mayor W. Stewart Gilman who in a brief 
address stated his belief that public opin- 
ion is what makes for law enforcement 
and that libraries and schools are the 
great forces now existing for the develop- 
ment of public opinion. Frank K. Walter, 
University of Minnesota, responded, 
pointing out the remarkable agreement 
among librarians upon methods and ob- 
jectives. He stressed the necessity for 
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codperation, saying a regional meeting 
was a significant step toward the solidar- 
ity of the profession. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the A. L. 
A., made the principal address of the 
morning—Progress of adult education. 
He called attention to the immense 
amount of adult education now being car- 
ried on through university extension, 
workers’ education, night schools and cor- 
respondence schools, in addition to the 
work carried on by public libraries. He 
stated that three million people are now 
taking correspondence courses. He cited 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis and 
Cleveland as libraries formally carrying 
on adult education. He said even small 
libraries can do good work in adult edu- 
cation largely through the use of reading 
courses. There are three obvious meth: 
ods which any library can follow: 

1) Service to those now in study groups, 
e.g., night schools, extension courses, etc. 

2) To individuals coming to the library for 
help in courses which they wish to follow. 

3) Guidance to those who wish to enroll in 
evening classes or in other classes of instruction 
maintained by institutions or schools. 

Mr Milam described in some detail the 
Reading with a Purpose courses now be- 
ing published by the A. L. A. and said 
that probably the most interesting experi- 
ment with these courses could be made in 
the small library. In every case, authori- 
ties on the subjects treated had been se- 
cured who have seemed to be successful 
in preparing courses which were both 
authentic and interesting. He urged that 
no library wait until it could employ a 
readers’ assistant, but that it begin its 
edult education work now. He made the 
following recommendations : 

Obtain a supply of all available reading 
courses of practical value. 

Codperate with newspapers. 

Make an index within one’s community of all 
other adult education facilities. 

Obtain the addresses of all young people 
leaving school and try to reach them through 
circular letters or otherwise, pointing out the 
opportunity for further education through the 
library. 

Duplicate freely books which are needed for 
serious study. ; 

Appoint a special committee of the library 
board to study adult education in the com- 
munity. 
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Eva Canon, librarian, Council Bluffs 
public library, spoke on their readers’ 
bureau and described the work which is 
being carried on in her library. She made 
special reference to a paper read by Miss 
Sawyer of the Library association, Port- 
land, Ore., at the meeting of the Lending 
section in Seattle and published in the 
October number of Pusriic Lriprarigs, 
which stressed the difficulty and need of 
obtaining adequately prepared librarians 
to carry on adult education work. Miss 
Canon told of the work in Council Bluffs, 
saying some of it was most encouraging, 
and naturally, some of it discouraging. 
She considered that reading courses must 
to a great extent be made for the indi- 
vidual reader. She did not think that the 
prepared courses were as yet printed on 
a sufficient range of subjects to fill the 
demand. 

Julia Robinson, secretary, Iowa library 
commission, discussing county libraries, 
said she considered them the most impor- 
tant problem before librarians today. In 
Iowa, one million people are served by 
146 libraries, but one and one-half million 
people within the state are without libra- 
ries. Although Iowa has a county library 
law, there are as yet no county libraries 
in the state. 

Leora Lewis, secretary, South Dakota 
library commission, described the South 
Dakota county library law and urged the 
development of county pride that might 
be appealed to as is now city pride. She 
emphasized the fact that the county libra- 
ry is not an institution in the county seat 
but is a system of branches and stations 
for the distribution of books throughout 
the county. In a campaign, Miss Lewis 
prefers having one organization behind 
the campaign rather than a self-consti- 
tuted group of citizens. Her description 
of the four county libraries now existing 
in the state of South Dakota was most in- 
teresting. _No book wagon is being used 
in these counties. 

Miss McCubrey, Minnesota library as- 
sociation, presided at the second general 
session. After some beautiful music by 
local talent, Lew Sarett gave much pleas- 
ure in a lecture on his “Wilderness 
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poems.” In listening to Mr Sarett one 
perceived his enthusiasm for the North- 
west is but a part of his intense and de- 
vout awareness of all natural beauty. The 
most characteristic feeling and theme of 
his poetry is expressed in his description 
of the Indian’s God as “cosmically real 
and big, big with the colors, the power, 
the mystery of all the earth, of mountains 
and trees and stars and beautiful as the 
rippling muscles of deer and the gleam of 
falling snow.” 

Charles H. Compton, Missouri library 
association, presided at the third general 
session. Publicity was the main topic. 

In “The spirit movés books,” Maud 
Van Buren, Owatonna, Minn., through 
the medium of a monologue, showed the 
ways in which a librarian may put books 
into the hands of the right persons. The 
monologue represented a librarian in her 
office after a new shipment of books had 
been received and showed why she 
searched out and notified the readers who 
would be most interested in each new 
volume. 

Forrest Spaulding chose “The mouse- 
trap caught more than a mouse” as the 
title of his talk. He wanted to show the 
fallacy of the statement, “If you write a 
better book or preach a better sermon or 
build a better mousetrap than your neigh- 
bor, though you build your house in the 
woods, the world will make a beaten path 
to your door.” Following the theme of 
his argument that “we must come out of 
the woods and advertise,” “or that good 
mousetrap will catch the fellow who built 
it, and he will get caught in the trap with 
a lot of mouse-traps he cannot sell,” Mr 
Spaulding advocated that “every public 
library should use no less than three per 


- cent of its available funds in advertising.” 


In “More Mother Goose,” Lydia M. 
Barrette, Mason City, la., was courageous 
enough to enumerate her failures as well 
as her successes in the field of library ad- 
vertising. She gave practical examples of 
things to do and not to do, and left her 
audience greatly in debt to her by quoting 
her brother-in-law’s maxim: “But do you 
remember that the news value of a story 
is in direct ratio to the vehemence with 
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which it makes the public sit up and say, 
‘Well, I'll be ——!’” 
Purd B. Wright, Kansas City, talked 
on Some effective newspaper publicity of 
-today. Mr Wright advised librarians to 


send in good copy, feature stories and: 


editorials to local papers. He had with 

.- him a scrap-book filled with such material, 

“which he left for examination in the ex- 
hibit room. 

In Selling points for the small library, 
Ethel Else, librarian, Public library, Wa- 
tertown, S. D., described a number of 
successful publicity plans, including the 
use of newspapers, posters and direct con- 
tact with local organizations. 

Clarence W. Sumner, librarian, Sioux 
City public library, presided at the fourth 

_ general session. Songs by a Sioux City 
quartet preceded Mr Belden’s address, 
which all librarians will want to read in 
full. (See P. L., Nov. ’25.) 

Lillian E. Cook, representing the North 

Dakota library association, presided at the 
fifth general session, which was devoted 
to a paper by Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, 
A library tour through China. This ad- 
dress was given at A. L. A. meeting at 
Seattle and at other meetings and is heard 
with much interest. 
. Those interested in small libraries met 
at the Public library, with Nellie Wil- 
liams, secretary, Nebraska library com- 
mission, as chairman. 

Clara F. Baldwin, Minnesota, discussed 
library administration in all its phases. 
Miss Williams, in a talk on book selection, 
gave tests for books of information and 
books of inspiration, as well as for fiction. 
Use of printed aids, the book committee, 
the book fund, free material, selection of 
periodicals and children’s books were all 
discussed, as well as book reviews and 
suggestions from individuals as aids in 
book selection. 

In Work with children, Miss Shellen- 
berger, Davenport public library, dis- 
cussed first, the book collection, books for 
the youngest readers, folk-lore, fiction, 
attractive non-fiction, importance of good 
editions, and reliable guides for book se- 
lection; second, equipment of children’s 
room, including open shelves and frequent 
displays ; and third, administration. 
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The round-table concerned with lending 
department problems of larger libraries, 
Ethel Else, South Dakota library associa- 
tion, presiding, and Dorothea Heins, 
librarian, Aberdeen public library, in 
charge of the round-table, discussed : The 
book budget in the circulation department, 
by Miss Tobitt, Omaha, and Standard- 
ization of circulation statistics, by Abigail 
Lyon. The most important things to be 
made uniform, in Miss Lyon’s opinion, 
are the classification of books, collections 
for story telling, periodicals, and the 
methods of counting renewals. Discus- 
sions by Mae Anders, Des Moines, on 
reserved books, and by Mary Carey, St. 
Joseph, on recovering overdue books, 
were stimulating. Ruth Hoffman, chil- 
dren’s librarian, Sioux City, discussed the 
“no borrower’s card system.” Margaret 
Hickman, Rochester public library, speak- 
ing on Personnel at the loan desk, sug- 
gested staff meetings as a continuation 
school for untrained desk assistants, en- 


‘couraging initiative on their part and giv- 


ing them the opportunity to exchange 
criticisms and suggestions with older 
members of the department. 

Eleanor Wheeler, North Platte, Nebr., 
discussed non-resident borrowers® She 
suggested the following : 

Each prospective borrower who has not 
gained his residence by 30 days in the city or 
permanent occupation, deposits enough money 
to cover value of the books wanted. 

Charge rural borrowers a fee of at least $1 
a year for the family. 

A fee of 10 cents a book for reference and 
English books used by rural high schools and 
club women in small towns. 

The College and University round- 
table, Charles F. Brown, Iowa state col- 
lege, presiding, discussed the proposed 
study of university libraries by the Car- 
negie Foundation and the reading of stu- 
dents. Miss Hostetter, Omaha, said the 
average student has never been taught to 
read and that the real function of a high- 
school library is to train students to use 
a library, to develop the reading habit and 
to learn books. Miss Jennings, Nebras- 
ka, mentioned the general lack of reading 
among teachers and the necessity of their 
continuing to read and to study. She re- 
gretted the lack of good high-school libra- 
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ries where students should learn the 
essentials in the use of book collections 
before going on in school. Mr McMillen, 
St. Louis, estimated that 80 per cent of 
college students have not had the library 
training usually given in good high-school 
libraries. He outlined the course of in- 
struction given in Washington University 
library as well as methods used to stimu- 
late the general reading habit of students. 
He advised the purchase of books in non- 
curricular subjects and mentioned essays, 
travel, biography, poetry and drama as 
being especially useful. Mr Kaiser, Iowa 
state university, said that statements of 
prominent educators, such as those ex- 
pressed at the Seattle conference by Pres- 
ident Suzzallo of the University of Wash- 
ington, are useful in emphasizing the 
value of reading to students. Gilbert H. 
Doane, librarian, University of Nebraska, 
told of his plan to institute a librarians’ 
hour with book talks, every other week. 
C. E. Wells, State teachers’ college, Mary- 
ville, Mo. favored clubs to stimulate 
reading in special subjects. 

The following aids for stimulating 
reading were listed : 

Reading of graduate students, Raymond 
Pearl, John Hopkins university, in Sctentific 
Monthly, July, 1925. 

Monograph on undergraduate reading, issued 
by Teachers’ college, Columbia university. 

List of books for engineering students, com- 
piled by Anne M. Boyd, University of Illinois. 

Reading for college students, Trinity college, 
Hartford, Ct. 

A. L. A. reading list on college life. i 

At the Hospital Libraries round-table 
Mrs Elva B. Bailey, Minneapolis, chair- 
man, Perrie Jones, St. Paul, talked on 
Costs ; Rose A. O’Connor, Sioux City, on 
Hospital librarian’s day, while other libra- 
rians told of their hospital service. Dr 
G. T. Netson, of the New Methodist hos- 
pital, Sioux City, talked from the hospital! 
superintendent’s point of view and put a 
high value on the benefit to patients of 
library hospital service. ; 

The joint round-table of children’s 
libraries and school libraries met in the 
Public library with Harriet Wood, Min- 
nesota, presiding. 

Alice I. Hazeltine, in charge of the 
curriculum in library work with children, 
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St. Louis library school, spoke about the 
qualifications of a “librarian for children” 
in library and in school, pointing out that 
an understanding of child psychology and 
a wide acquaintance with children’s litera- 
ture are fundamental requirements for 
successful work. Special courses in chil- 
dren’s librarianship are offered in the Car- 
negie library school, Pittsburgh, Western 
Reserve university and the St. Louis 
library school. Miss Hazeltine insisted 
that such special work, requiring special 
professional education, should receive 
adequate recognition in salary and in rank 
both in public libraries and in public 
schools. Dwight C. Porter, principal, 
Technical high school, Omaha, stressed 
the importance of a high-school library. 
The library in Mr Porter’s school is rec- 
ognized as one of the best high-school 
libraries in the country. Margery Doud, 
St. Louis, urged that children’s librarians 
saturate children with poetry to the point 
of invulnerability before the wrong kind 
of adult educator dulls their poetic appre- 
ciation. 

Miss Wood’s paper on Books and 
standards of selection for the public 
school library discussed new methods of 
introducing books to children, puppet 
plays vs. story hours, contests vs. clubs, 
and successful substitutes for written re- 
ports for books on the required home 
reading lists. 

The Reference Libraries round-table, 
Blanche Smith, Des Moines, presiding, 
discussed new reference material, the 
value of government documents, why and 
how to measure reference work (major- 
ity opposed), service to business men, 
independent work expected from the pub- 
lic, education in the use of the reference 
room, and reserve books in the reference 
room. 

The discussions were based on answers 
to a questionnaire sent into six states. 

The catalog group met Thursday after- 
noon with Helen K. Starr, J. J. Hill ref- 
erence library, St. Paul, as chairman. 

Mrs J. T. Jennings stressed the benefit 
of regional catalog groups, as evidenced 
by the Twin-City and similar groups else- 
where. There are at present 11 catalog 
groups throughout the country. 




















The — that all catalogers 7 
with the Catalog section of the A. L. A. 
was repeated. 


Sophie K. Hiss, Cleveland, sent a letter 
concerning the proposed revised edition of 
the A. L. A. list of subject headings as 
a part of the correspondence she is carry- 
ing on with the A. L. A. with regard to 
the matter. 


T. Franklin Currier, Harvard College 
library, chairman of the A. L. A. commit- 
tee on cataloging, stated that the standards 
set up by the Telford report would result 
in deterring desirable persons from enter- 
ing cataloging work as well as in impair- 
ment of the morale of catalog depart- 
ments. A resolution was offered by Mrs 
Jennings that, since the committee’s re- 
port disregards the standards in the Wil- 
liamson report and did not recognize the 
bibliographical and scholarly demands of 
cataloging, which should be determined 
by members of the library profession 
thoroughly familiar with library progress, 
the A. L. A. be asked to appoint a com- 
mittee of librarians to submit recom- 
mendations as to the qualifications and 
status of catalogers. 

An exhibit of sample catalog cards 
from a number of libraries attracted at- 
tention. 

Classification problems were illustrated 
by the classifying of a definite truck load 
of books by Jessie L. Arms, University of 
Minnesota library. Bessie E. Stover, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, advocated the use of 
analytics in university library catalogs. 

In a discussion of filing, the popular as 
opposed to the orthodox system was 
favored. 

An interesting group of those inter- 
ested in the public library catalog was led 
by Sula Wagner of St. Louis. 

Recent reference books of interest to 
catalogers were discussed. The questions 
that are continually arising as to the policy 
of the public library toward its catalog 
also received attention. 

Six states were represented in the trus- 
tees’ circle but the attendance was small. 

The separate state association meetings 
were held on Friday morning and the fol- 
lowing officers elected : 
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Iowa—C. V. Findlay, president; Lydia 
M. Barette and Isabella Clark, vice-presi- 
dents; Elizabeth Walpole, secretary; 
Sadie Stevens, treasurer; Lucille Peter- 
son, registrar; Luella Reed, member, 
Board of certification. 

South Dakota— Abagail Lyon, president ; 
Dorothea Heins, vice-president; Gladys 
Rains, secretary and treasurer. 

Minnesota— Adeline Davidson, presi- 
dent ; Harriet Wood, vice-president ; Ethel 
Berry, secretary; Mrs Emil Zeh, trustee. 

Nebraska—Ethel M. Langdon, president ; 
Eleanor Wheeler and Marie Hostetter, 
vice-presidents; Marguerite Nesbit, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

North Dakota—Katherine McSheery, 
president ; Ethel Fleming, vice-president ; 
Nora Jacobsen, secretary and treasurer. 

Missouri—C, E. Wells, president ; Fran- 
ces Sanwick, vice-president ; Fay Delaney, 
secretary; Mrs J. L. Lindsay, treasurer. 


[Extracted from report made by Margery 
Doud, secretary, St. Louis public library.] 





Plans are now being made for a na- 
tional Travel Book campaign for the 
month of January, in which the Save-to- 
Travel association, of which several hun- 
dred banks are members, the Trans- 
Atlantic Passenger conferences and the 
National Association of Book Publishers 
will cooperate. The wonderful foreign 
railway posters published by the Trans- 
Atlantic conferences, 8 Bridge St., New 
York, will be available to libraries and 
bookstores for travel exhibits, and many 
banks will have displays of books and 
Read-Save-Travel literature. 





Edna Ferber, in an address before the 
a’Kempis club of Newark, N. J., in speak- 
ing of her book, So Big, said: 


The critics say that I put entirely too much 
about food in my books. Since our younger 
writers discovered sex—I think it was in 1911— 
any mention of our other human qualities has 
become almost outrageous. I suppose the time 


will come when mother will reprove little Elmer 
in whispers for asking for a piece of bread and 
butter, and when the great climax in a play 
will be not the second act Idve scene but that 
moment when the heroine murmurs those for- 
bidden words, “tea or lemon ?”—The Book Leaf. 
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Library Meetings 

Cleveland— The library club of Cleve- 
land was fortunate in having Dr W. S. 
Learned of the Carnegie Foundation as 
speaker at its meeting, October 17. Dr 
Learned’s address was a critical survey 
of the present systems of secondary and 
higher education, and the part of the 
library in fostering independent study and 
thinking to rectify some of the less de- 
sirable tendencies in our educational sys- 
tem. 

The library school of Western Reserve 
university entertained the club. The oc- 
casion was made more enjoyable by the 
opportunity to visit the enlarged and re- 
decorated rooms of the school. 

Georgia—The biennial meeting of the 
Georgia library association was held at 
Indian Springs, October 15-16, with an 
attendance of 48. Miss Louise Smith pre- 
sided. 

Short reports of library progress were 
made by librarians present and interesting 
accounts of the state departments and 
their activities were given by Mrs Maud 
Barker Cobb, state librarian, Miss Ruth 
Blair, state historian, and Miss Beverly 


Wheatcroft, secretary of the Georgia. 


library commission. 

Miss Tommie Dora Barker, in her ad- 
dress, Measuring the work of our Georgia 
libraries, stressed the importance of set- 
ting a standard for libraries. The stand- 
ard for libraries adopted by the A. L. A. 
was given with some statistics to show 
how far from attaining this standard most 
of our libraries are. 

The great need of county library work 
and the importance of “getting across” the 
idea of county libraries was forcefully 
put by Miss Wheatcroft. The defeat of 
the county library bill in the last legis- 
lature was a disappointment to everyone. 

The principal address was given by 
Miss Charlotte Templeton, librarian, 


Public library, Greenville, S. C., on Some 
Southern educational problems and the 
library’s share in their solution. 

Miss Wheatcroft presided at the Libra- 
ry Problems round-table where were dis- 
cussed : 


Book selection and buying, by 
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Ola M. Wyeth, Savannah; Loan desk, by 
Sallie M. Akin, Macon; Fines, by Mrs 
C. L. Gordy, Columbus, and Periodicals 
and use of Reader's Guide, by Miss 
Wheatcroft. 

At the Children’s Work round-table, 
Miss Janie B. McClure, Savannah, pre- 
siding, the following interesting subjects 
were discussed: Amount of book fund 
to use for children’s books, Miss Fox, 
Cordele; Selecting juveniles, Miss Mc- 
Clure; Work with schools, Miss Eliza- 
beth Havenkotte, Valdosta; Reading of 
high-school students, Mrs A. P. Longdon, 
Griffin. 

Miss Katherine Carnes, librarian, Wes- 
leyan college, Macon, presided at the col- 
lege and university librarians’ round-table. 

At the Friday afternoon session, there 
was a very interesting book symposium. 

Wheeler’s The library and the com- 
munity and Larned’s The public library - 
and the diffusion of knowledge were the . 
recent books on library economy reviewed 
by Ola M. Wyeth. 

In her discussion of recent books on 
biography, Sallie M. Akin of Macon 
said: “Of all classes of books, taking 
them a la Dewey, biography offers the 
best and most varied meal. Fiction is fic- 
tion always, so is travel and art, and 
science, and all the other subjects, but 
when we go to the biography shelf, we 
can choose which of these and other sub- 
jects we wish to read.” 

Other reviews were Books of travel by 
Miss Jemison, Emory university; Poetry 
and drama by Sallie Boone, Mercer unt- 
versity, and The best in fiction during 
1925 by Eugenia Peed, Atlanta. 

The social features of the meeting were 
an automobile ride to Locust Grove, 
guests of the Woman’s club and Locust 
Grove Institute ; an informal reception by 
Indian Springs citizens, and an automo- 
bile ride to Jackson to visit the Hawkes 
library and as guests at luncheon of Jack- 
son woman’s club and Kiwanis club. 

In appreciation of the hospitality ex- 
tended the association by the citizens of 
Indian Springs, it was suggested by Miss 
Boone and heartily approved by all libra- 
rians present that each library send a few 
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of their duplicate books to form the 
nucleus of a small circulating library for 
this community. 

The association went on record as fa- 
voring a spring meeting of the South- 
eastern library association in 1926 so that 
their meeting would not conflict with that 
of the A. L. A. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Ola M. Wyeth, Savan- 
nah ; vice-president, Miss Jemison, Emory 
university, and secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Eva W. Martin, Savannah. 


Maryland—A one-day conference of the 
librarians of Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia was held, October 
17, at Annapolis, Md. The meeting was 
arranged by the Executive board of the 
District of Columbia library association 
and consisted of luncheon and dinner ses- 
sions with a short time for sight-seeing 
in the afternoon. Approximately 120 per- 
sons representing public and endowed 
libraries were present. 

Clara W. Herbert, president, District 
ef Columbia library association, welcomed 
the delegates and spoke briefly on the pur- 
pose of library work and the importance 
of librarians in the professions. Fred 
Telford, technical adviser to the A. L. A. 
committee on personnel, discussed Some 
fundamental principles of organization. 
Marion F. Batcheldor, field secretary, 
Maryland public library advisory com- 
mission, spoke on the present library 
work in Maryland. Mary T. Titcomb, 
librarian, Washington County free libra- 
ry, Hagerstown, Md., made an appeal for 
national assistance for an emergency 
school for librarians which she opened re- 
cently. Other speakers at the luncheon 
included Dr George F. Bowerman, libra- 
rian, Public library, Washington; Mrs 
R. R. Walker, president, Talbot County 
free library association; Wilmer L. Hall, 
assistant librarian, Virginia state library, 
‘Richmond. 

At the evening session Justice Wendell 
Phillips Stafford, associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District, gave an 
address on Shakespeare, the man. In 
answer to invitations, responses were 
made by Louis H. Dielman, president, 
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Maryland library association, and Mrs M. 
A. Newell, secretary, Maryland public li- 
brary advisory. commission. 

Mary L. Titcomb was appointed chair- 
man of a committee to canvass the matter 
of the desirability of forming a regional 
library association for Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia and’ other ad- 
joining regions. 

Massachusetts—The Massachusetts libra- 
ry club journeyed over the Mohawk Trail 
to Williamstown in the Berkshire hills to 
hold a joint meeting with the Western 
Massachusetts library club, October 16- 
17. The sessions began with a cordial 
welcome to Williamstown and Williams 
college from President Harry A. Gar- 
field and Dr W. N. C. Carlton, librarian 
of Williams college. Then followed a de- 
lightful hour with Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, whose subject was One story from 
the beginning. The story was “The bed- 
quilt,” from Hillsboro people, which Mrs 
Fisher first read. She then told its genesis, 
how entirely unrelated stories heard in 
childhood, together with an incident or 
two, equally unrelated, were all at once 
recalled by a slight incident occurring in 
a foreign country and connected to form 
the material and plot for this one story. 

Saturday morning, adult education was 
in the foreground. Dr W. N. C. Carlton, 
author of the booklet on English litera- 
ture in the A. L. A. Reading with a Pur- 
pose series, told of the steps in the prep- 
aration of this volume and the principles 
which guided him in the selection of 
recommended books. F. H. Chase, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts library club, spoke of 
the success of the Boston public library 
in advertising and selling the. Reading 
with a Purpose booklets, over 1600 copies 
of the first four issues having been sold 
since the first of August. Harold A. 
Wooster, librarian, Brockton public libra- 
ry, led a round-table on Experiences in 
adult education, in which reports were 
read of what some of the large libraries 
were doing in connection with the pro- 
gram, and a number of those present told 
of their personal efforts in this direction. 

In the afternoon a*round-table on New 
books and what we think of them was 
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conducted by Charles R. Green, president, 
Western Massachusetts library club, in 
which members of this club took part. 
The feature address of the afternoon pro- 
gram was given by George H. Locke, 
chief librarian, Toronto public library, 
who spoke on his favorite topic, What 
and why is a “boys’ and girls’ house?” 
What is it? Is it the Boys’ and Girls’ 
library of Toronto (Mr Locke will not 
have it called a children’s library), and it 
is housed by itself in an old family house 
fitted up with as little alteration as pos- 
sible. Why is it? It is an experiment in 
education for future Canadian citizenship, 
the possibilities of which cannot be over- 
estimated. Mr Locke’s audience found 
his enthusiasm decidedly contagious and 
was loath to let him stop talking. 

The last session was devoted to the sub- 
ject of recruiting and training library 
assistants. Ina paper, The home manu- 
facture of library assistants, George H. 
Evans, Somerville public library, dis- 
cussed the general problem and the two 
methods in vogue for recruiting assistants 
in subordinate positions, the apprentice 
and the formal library class. Abby L. 
Sargent, Medford public library, told of 
her experiences with individual appren- 
tices, and outlines of the training courses 
in the Springfield and Somerville public 
libraries were read. Louisa M. Hooper, 
Brookline public library, spoke of her 
successful experiments in recruiting un- 
trained college graduates, finding that in 
her own library the background of the 
college course was more necessary than 
the previous technical training. Mr Locke 
told of the intensive library courses given 
in Ontario under the Board of education 
for that province. 

A pleasant interlude in the program 
was the organ recital in Chapin hali given 
by Charles L. Safford, organist of Wil- 
liams college. 

New York—The Capital District cata- 
logers and classifiers were organized in 
Troy, N. Y., on October 7 with an enroll- 
ment of 20, representing 11 libraries of 
six types in Albany, Schenectady, Troy 
and Saratoga. 
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The Group has been formed to promote 
and extend the common interests of the 
catalogers of the district by bringing them 
together for general discussion of their 
problems, for formal lectures and for 
social jollity. The Telford report was 
the topic of the first meeting. Miss Eliza- 
beth Smith, director of libraries in Al- 
bany, gave a summary of the report, 
which was discussed further by Miss Isa- 
bella Rhodes, of the New York State 
library school, who made a “job analysis” 
showing the contrasting qualifications and 
salaries of the heads of the catalog, refer- 
ence and circulation departments in the 
larger libraries, and by Mr D. J. Haykin, 
head cataloger, New York state library. 

The officers elected are Miss Edith N. 
Snow, Albany public library, president ; 
Miss Fanny C. Howe, Troy public libra- 
ry, vice-president ; and Mrs Elisabeth L. 
Gordon, Union College library, secretary- 
treasurer. 

ELisaBETH L. GorDoN 

Rhode Island—As a section of the Rhode 
Island institute of instruction, the State 
L.brary association held its fall meeting in 
the Commercial high school at Providence, 
October 29-30. Mrs Anne W. Congdon, 
Lbrary visitor of the State board of edu- 
cation, presided at the first meeting. 

Professor Arthur Wallace Peach, Nor- 
wich university, charmed and challenged 
‘as he marked the “Cross currents in con- 
temporary literature.” He assured us 
that these changes have come to stay and 
advised all librarians to accept the issue 
and to “keep one jump ahead of the peo- 
ple.” “If you don’t understand them in- 
telligently, how in the world are you 
going to advise them intelligently?” he 
asked. 

The Honorable Walter E. Ranger, 
commissioner of education, spoke to the 
gathering, briefly outlining the growth of 
libraries in the last 15 years. He closed 
his remarks with a splendid tribute to 
librarians. 

The third speaker was Charles F, D. 
Belden, director of the Public library of 
Boston. As president of the American 
Library Association, he chose to tell us 
“Something of the high lights of the work 














of the A. L. A.” These were the pub- 
lications of the A. L. A., the work of the 
Board of education for librarianship, and 
the foreign activities. Mr Belden de- 
scribed the offices of the association and 
stressed the growing need of its having 
permanent home offices. Finally he men- 
tioned some of the plans for the Jubilee 
celebration to be held in October, 1926. 

A round-table discussion of adult edu- 
cation, conducted by Clarence E. Sher- 
man of the Providence public library, 
followed the speakers. 

The second meeting of the conference 
sat under Mr Sherman, president of the 
Rhode Island library association. He in- 
troduced Miss Mary R. Lucas, director 
of young people’s reading, Providence 
public library, who spoke on Books for 
ch.ldren. Miss Lucas’ suggestions were 
addressed primarily to those who have 
small book appropriations and large de- 
mands. A collection of books supple- 
mented her suggestions for purchase. 

Dr Harry L. Koopman, librarian of the 
John Hay library, Brown university, 
brought extracts from his journal which 
he entitled “The librarian at large.” These 
were the pages which described the visits 
to 80 libraries which he and Mrs Koop- 
man made on their journey from Provi- 
dence to Providence. Dr Koopman spoke 
of visiting one book collection where it is 
necessary to “check one’s Tenth com- 
mandment at the door’—something we 
should have done before he began to read ! 

The meeting concluded with a round- 
table discussion of library problems led by 
Miss Grace H. Hall of the Harris library 
of Woonsocket. 

EpNA THAYER 
Secretary 

Virginia—The 1925, meeting of the Vir- 
ginia library association was held in Win- 
chester, October 14-16. A delightful re- 
ception was given by the Handley board 
of trustees and the Century club of Win- 
chester to the visiting librarians on the 
first evening. Informal talks were made 


by Lieut-Colonel B. M. Roszel, superin- 
tendent of the Shenandoah Valley acad- 
emy, H. S. Duffy, superintendent of 
the Handley schools, and Colonel Cabot 
Ward of the United States army. 
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The next morning session was divided 
into three groups. The catalogers of 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia, Mr W. L. Hall, assistant libra- 
rian of the Virginia state library, pre- 
siding, held a meeting at the Washington 
hotel. It was well attended, the Library 
of Congress being represented by Mr 
Martel, Dr Meyer, Miss Cooke and Miss 
MacNair, the Virginia state library by 
four members of the staff, and the Rich- 
mond public library by three members of 
the library training class. Miss Ellen 
Hedrick, of Washington, was also pres- 
ent. The report on library personnel, 
made by the Bureau of public personnel 
administration to the American Library 
Association, was fully discussed and a 
committee appointed to study features of 
the report affecting catalogers and to 
draft a report in regard to it. 

The college section, presided over by 
Miss Elizabeth Steptoe, librarian of the 
Sweet Briar College library, and the pub- 
lic library section, presided over by Miss 
J. M. Campbell, librarian of the Jones 
memorial library of Lynchburg, held their 
conferences at the Handley library, the 
discussions in each case being very in- 
formal in order to secure a more general 
participation than is possible where for- 
mal papers are read. The public library 
group was pleased to have present Miss 
Titcomb and a large delegation from the 
Washington County library, including the 
book wagon, which attracted much atten- 
tion to its stand in front of the building. 

At the close of the morning session the 
visiting librarians were taken on a tour of 
the famous orchard of the Hon Harry 
F, Byrd and were shown the very inter- 
esting process of grading and packing 
apples; then to the Shenandoah Valley 
Apple, Cider and Vinegar Company’s 
plant, where they were received by the 
manager and allowed to see and sample 
the many table products derived from the 
apple. 

The afternoon session was a general 
one, presided over by Miss J. M. Camp- 
bell, president of the Virginia library asso- 
ciation. Miss Titcomb was the principal 
speaker, her topic being library training 
for assistants in libraries, with particular 
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attention to the work being done at her 
own library. After a general discussion, 
a resolution was passed by the association, 
petitioning the Carnegie Corporation to 
donate a small sum to the Washington 
County library for continuing the valu- 
able work of this county library training 
school. ‘ 

In the evening, a visit was made to the 
Handley public school, where the visitors 
were conducted on a tour of this tremen- 
dous plant by the superintendent. The 
building is a one-story structure, 535 feet 
by 180 feet, and has accommodation for 
1500 pupils, from kindergarten through 
high school. The grounds contain 80 
acres. 

At the final session, the principal topic 
for discussion grew out of reports made 
by each of the three sections on “What 
can be done to help the library cause in 
Virginia.” The final conclusion reached 
was that there was need for more effec- 
tive publicity on library activities and 
needs in the state, and a committee was 
appointed to prepare suitable publicity 
articles for use in state papers. 

Officers for the coming year: Miss 
M. L. Dinwiddie, assistant librarian, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, president; Theresa 
Hodges, librarian, W. R. McKenney libra- 
rv, Petersburg, first vice-president; Mrs 
R. A. McGuire, librarian, Cape Charles 
library, second vice-president, and Mar- 
garet V. Jones, organizer for the .Vir- 
ginia state library, secretary-treasurer. 

The final feature of the meeting was a 
sight-seeing ride through Clarke county, 
where the party visited five or six historic 
homes and was hospitably received and 
entertained, a rare privilege, as these 
places are usually inaccessible to sight- 
seers. 

The whole stay of the librarians in 
Winchester was a most delightful one, 
due largely to Mr Eddy and the gracious 
people of the town. 

MarGaret V. JONEs 
Secretary-treasurer 

West Virginia—The twelfth annual con- 
ference of the West Virginia library asso- 
ciation was held in Wheeling, October 30. 
Notwithstanding especialy inclement 
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weather and a hectic holiday season, there 
was a good attendance and the meeting 
was one of the most interesting ever held. 

Dr Chalmers Hadley and Miss Mary E. 
Downey were the chief attractions. Miss 
Downey gave a splendid address on 
county libraries at the morning  ses- 
sion, when a number of Wheeling’s club 
women were in attendance. The evening 
session was given over to Dr Hadley’s ad- 
dress. He talked on The library as a 
public investment, The public were in- 
vited to this meeting especially and an 
appreciative audience followed him and 
engaged in discussion at the close of his 
address. At the afternoon session, Clif- 
ford Myers, state archivist and historian, 
read an extremely interesting paper on 
The evolution of libraries in West Vir- 
ginia. This will appear in the next West 
Virginia Historical Quarterly. Miss Scol- 
lay Page of Clarksburg discussed Prob- 
lems of the small library, and Mrs Evelyn 
Hite of Morgantown told Some expe- 
riences at a summer school for librarians. 

It was voted to omit the conference for 
1926 in order to have a full representa- 
tion at the Semi-centennial of the A. L. A. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Etta M. Roberts, 
Wheeling ; vice-president, L. D. Arnett, 
Morgantown; and _ secretary - treasurer, 
Cora Peters, Athens. 

Wisconsin—The thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin library associa- 
tion was held in “La Cross the Beautiful,” 
October 12-13. A record attendance of 
124, for the western part of the state, 
marked the meeting. Ideal October 
weather made it possible for the librarians 
to enjoy the coulee country. The ex- 
hibits attracted much attention. Mrs Rob- 
ert Lowry displayed her unusual collec- 
tion of books by Wisconsin authors. Miss 
Reely, chief of the Book Selection depart- 
ment, Wisconsin free library commission, 
Madison, sent a collection of new adult 
and juvenile books. The librarians of the 
state enjoyed seeing the exhibit of the 
nictures of Wisconsin libraries, together 
with statistics showing appropriations, 
number of borrowers and annual greatest 
circulation. Children’s librarians had a 

















display of attractive posters. The com- 
mercial exhibits were more tempting than 
ever. 

The opening address was delivered, 
Monday evening, by President Ernest A. 
Smith, La Crosse normal school, who 
spoke on the relation of the public library 
to the public school. He urged that Wis- 
consin libraries extend their activities to 
assist the child in its early reading and 
bring well selected books to the child 
rather than have him seek his own books. 
This, he said, can be accomplished by 
having libraries in the schools with 
trained workers in charge. 

The morning session began with an 
illuminating talk by Mary K. Reely on 
new books. Lists of the books commented 
on were distributed. Nora Beust, chil- 
dren’s librarian, La Crosse public library, 
talked about some outstanding books of 
the year. Selected lists of some of the 
best children’s books of 1924 and 1925 
were provided. Mary A. Smith, librarian, 
Madison public library, spoke interest- 
ingly on the report of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on personnel. Madison was one of 
the places in Wisconsin chosen by the 
Bureau of personnel to study for the re- 
port. Miss Smith discussed examining 
librarians for their I. Q’s. Harriet E. 
Howe, A. L. A. executive assistant, told 
of the A. L. A. board of education for 
librarianship. She spoke of the minimum 
standards for library schools and the 
effort that is being made to secure a mas- 
ter’s degree for students doing advanced 
work. 

Business session 

Before the business session, a question- 
naire relating to library work in Wiscon- 
sin was distributed. The questions were 
as follows: 

Do you prefer a one or a two-day meeting? 

What kind of a machine do you need most 
in your library? 

Are you in favor of the Wisconsin library 
school being separated from the Library com- 
mission and being a school in the university? 

Are you in favor of the commission being 
abolished and of following the method of li- 
brary service now being given by Oregon, Min- 
nesota and Indiana? 


Name a trained ard experienced librarian 
who is thoroughly familiar with Wisconsin 


library conditions you wish appointed tc the 
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vacancy on the commission. This vacancy has 
existed more than a year. 

Are you a member of the A. L. A.? | 

Do you wish a library chairman in each 
Congressional district and at least one library 
meeting a year in the district? 

Would you like at least a quarter of a page 
of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin devoted to 
association affairs? : 

Name a topic and a leader for the session 
thrown open to the association. 

What do you suggest to strengthen the asso- 
ciation and improve the meetings? If there is 
anything on your mind, write it out. 

Mary A. Smith presented a resolution 
which was adopted as By-law No. 6: 

Resolved: That a standing committee of the 
Wisconsin library association shall be created to 
be known as the Certification committee. This 
committee shall consist of a chairman and two 
members who shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the W. L.. A., and the president and 
the secretary of the association shall be ex 
officio members of this committee. 

It shall be the duty of this committee to keep 
themselves informed about all matters relating 
to the observance of the certification law by 
librarians and by library boards, and recom- 
mendations of people to positions. This com- 
mittee shall also secure the cooperation of 
both individuals and organizations in watching 
for violations of the law and in strengthening 
public opinion in its support. This committee 
shall take any other measures that seem to 
them wise and advisable to make the law a 
constructive force for better librarianship in 
Wisconsin. This committee shall make a full 
report in writing at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin library association. 

The president appointed the following 
committee to act: Mary A. Smith, Madi- 
son, chairman; Mary A. Corson, Wauke- 
sha; Mrs Lydia K. Cates, Janesville. 

The new president, Helen Mathews, 
appointed Ada J. McCarthy to serve as a 
committee, together with the interim Com- 
mittee on administration and taxation 
which was created by the last state legis- 
lature, to study the problems of state ad- 
ministration and public finance, and re- 
port its recommendations to the 1927 
legislature. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Helen 
Mathews, De Pere; vice-president, Mir- 
iam D. Tompkins, Milwaukee; secretary, 
Mrs Nathalie H. Scribner, Merrill; treas- 
urer, Nellie B. McAlpine, Beloit. 

Work with schools 

A general topic was Some solutions 

for library work with grade schools. 
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M. H. Jackson, in a talk about the rural 
school, emphasized the fact that all or- 
ganizations must combine to give the 
country child good books until a contract 
arrangement has been worked out be- 
tween city librarians and surrounding dis- 
tricts. Sallie B. Marks emphasized the 
fact that the child should be taught to 
come to the library. The teachers in La 
Crosse are making scientific tests for 
books similar to those employed in Win- 
netka by Mr Washburn. Cora Frantz 
outlined the plan that Kenosha has so 
successfully worked out for its school 
libraries in the one-room libraries on the 
school grounds. 

The later part of the afternoon was 
spent in group meetings. Leila Janes led 
the discussion in the larger libraries sec- 
tion. The purchase of foreign books, 
standardized schedule of work for student 
field workers and outlines sent out by the 
A. L. A. for adult education provided the 
topics for this section. Alice Millerd had 
charge of the smaller libraries section, 
which discussed the censorship of certain 
novels, purchase of expensive non-fiction, 
successful book publicity through the use 
of signed reviews by prominent people of 
the town in the papers, and the great 
need for more titles on the Wisconsin 
Reading List. The children’s section was 
in charge of Miss Nolte of Marinette. 
New children’s books were reviewed by 
Miss Sharpe and ways and means of cele- 
brating children’s book week brought 
forth many comments. Miss Moehlman, 
Madison, had charge of the cataloging 
section. Some short cuts suggested for 
the cataloger were: Make a sample cata- 
log card and have a typist type them all, 
omitting author number on non-fiction; 
omit publisher and date on fiction. Other 
topics were the disadvantages of L. C. 
cards; whether replacements should be 
recataloged when cheaper editions are 
bought, as Grossett ; should first and sec- 
ond grade books be cataloged or is a shelf 
card sufficient; and should an assistant 
who is not a library school graduate be 
taught cataloging in the library. 

Nora Beust 
Secretary 
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Interesting Things in Print 

No. 25-A, Publications of the Califor- 
nia Library Association, is a handbook 
and the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing of the association at Eureka, June 29- 
July 1. 

The library of New Britain Institute, 
New Britain, Conn., has issued a pam- 
phlet of 24p. entitled Books for men. The 
books are arranged by subject under the 
general head, Professional liferature. 

The September number of the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Public library, St. Louis, 
Mo., contains, in addition to many inter- 
esting presentations, a list of books on 
St. Louis, its history, government and in- 
stitutions, compiled by Lucius H. Cannon, 
librarian of the Municipal reference li- 
brary of that city. 

An interesting six-page leaflet on the 
county library has been sent out by the 
General federation of women’s clubs 
through its Committee on library exten- 
sion, of which Mrs A. H. Suggett, 850 
Francisco street, San Francisco, Cal., is 
the chairman. The committee has adopt- 
ed as its slogan “A county free library in 
every county in every state.” The leaflet 
answers with cogent reasons, “Why the 
county unit ?” 

The Wisconsin conference on social 
work of University of Wisconsin has 
issued an extensive program under the 
title, How. good is your town? 

In the division, “measurement stand- 
ards,” are included 10 topics which may 
be subjected to these standards to obtain 
a correct answer to the query. 

A division including “common factors 
for making a city a good place in which to 
live” is of much interest. 

The address of Miss G. M. Walton, 
head librarian of Michigan State normal 
college, Ypsilanti, at the commencement 
exercises of the N. Y. P. L. library 
school, June 12, 1925, has been issued in 
printed form. Miss Walton’s subject, 
The lost librarian, is used to show the 
delights of reading gathered from her 
own knowledge of and experience in her 
years of joy in reading. Needless to say, 
that, after reading it, one lays down her 
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address, replete with choicest bits from 
a multitude of worthwhile writers, with 
a breath of great pleasure and believes 
anew that the old saying is untrue, and 
the real truth lies in its revised version, 
The librarian who does not read is lost. 

It is safe to say that few librarians who 
have addressed library graduates have 
brought messages so full of the fruit and 
flowers of literature as did Miss Walton. 
One of her own expressions... “through 
the friendly association of writers whom 
we cherish, we have links in a chain to 
hold our anchorage in the world of books 
throughout the ages,” seems to say what 
one feels in listening to her talk even in 
casual conversation. 

A recent publication of the Public 
library, Newark, N. J., contains the re- 
markable story of a very remarkable man 
who was formerly a prominent citizen of 
Newark, Seth Boyden. The pamphlet is 
the library’s contribution to the renewal 
of interest in Mr Boyden occasioned by 
the placing of a new bronze tablet on the 
monument erected to him by the citizens 
of Newark in 1890. Thomas A. Edison 
sent a letter on the occasion in which he 
said: 

Seth Boyden was one of America’s greatest 
inventors and one who has never received 
proper credit for his many great and practical 
inventions. They have been the basis of great 
industries which have spread over the entire 
world and give employment to millions of peo- 
ple. I am pleased to learn that the tablet 
comes from the contributions of the school 
children. 

The pamphlet contains a list of inter- 
esting dates in the life of Seth Boyden, 
which reads like a romance. Newark does 
well to feature the life of this great in- 
ventor and one can but wish that the life 
stories of such men would form the great- 
er part of young people’s reading instead 
of many of the things which are put be- 
fore them today. 

Among the best publications seen lately 
are those of the Extension division of the 
University of North Carolina, particularly 
a recent bulletin, No. 3, v. 5—Good books 
of 1924-25, chosen by Cornelia S. Lowe 
of the university library. The bulletin, a 
program for women’s clubs, is issued by 
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the university Bureau of public discus- 
sion. These programs cannot fail to be 
of tremendous help and no librarian need 
hesitate to offer them or similar outlines 
to the clubs of their communities, dis- 
placing, if need be, the discussions which 
range from pinwheels to cosmos, sure of 
obtaining more lasting results. 

Each program centers around a book; 
the first one is The fabulous forties, by 
Minnigerode. In a few lines are given the 
theme of its contents and descriptive 
notes as to its style and value. These 
notes are sometimes supplemented by ex- 
tracts from appraisals by noted critics. In 
each of the 15 programs, provision is 
made for three papers dealing with dif- 
ferent angles of approach to the subject. 
Under The fabulous forties, the papers 
are Manners and customs of the time, 
Amusements, and Ho! For California! 
Each program is followed by suggestions 
for collateral reading, which includes the 
best books relating to the subject under 
discussion. 

The University of North Carolina 
offers to conduct this course for clubs for 
a small fee, supplying 10 copies of the 
program, and the 15 books on which the 
course is based will be lent upon request. 
Additional copies of the program may be 
purchased for 50 cents each. 

A report on the plan from Dr Wilson, 
librarian, University of North Carolina, 
says: 

We have found the development of the work 
with women’s clubs most interesting and I 
think it has been altogether successful in stimu- 
lating greater interest on the part of the women 
in sustained, serious study. You will be inter- 
ested to know that all told we have between 
three and four thousand people enrolled in this 
study club work, and that it dates back to 1916, 

The Sunday Tribune, Terre Haute, 
Ind., October 25, in a page devoted to the 
Fairbanks library of that city, describes 
the library as a “real store of treasures.” 
A review of the library’s work shows that 
it is an effective factor in the community 
and has established itself therein as an 
integral part of public education. The 
opportunity of the Fairbanks library to 
develop an appreciation of literature and 
art is unusual for a small city. 
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Some of its most noted treasures are: 
Copy of the first newspaper printed in the 
United States; the original plat of the 
state of Indiana, 1835; portraits of noted 
Indianians by noted artists; a land grant 
signed by Patrick Henry; a plat of the 
Western territory and field notes made by 
Daniel Boone in 1780, at that time sur- 
veyor of Kentucky; a steel engraving 
made from an actual picture of Lincoln’s 
cabin; several Bundy paintings, other 
good pictures and rare pieces of statuary ; 
paintings by J. Ottis Adams and T. C. 
Steel; original papers signed by William 
Henry Harrison, Henry Vanderberg, 
Colonel Vigo, Harriet Hosmer and 
others ; a letter written by Abraham Lin- 
coln; a statue, Nymph of the Wabash, 
made for the World’s fair by Janet Scud- 
der. The artist regards it with so little 
favor that she has offered to donate one 
of her later creations if the library will 
permit her to destroy the Nymph. The 
noted portraits in stained glass in the 
rotunda of the library deserve mention 
again. These are only a few of the many, 
many specially interesting things which 
the library contains. 

The librarian, Mrs Sallie Hughes, has 
devoted long years of faithful service in 
bringing the library to its present position 
as one of the noted institutions of In- 
diana. Not only a good book collection 
is available but, as the Tribune states, 
these valuable trophies also are open to 
the view of the general public, through 
which a liberal education is offered to 
those desiring it. 


Books 


The University of Chicago Press has 
recently issued the eighth edition of its 
Manual of style, probably the most com- 
prehensive and helpful work of the kind. 
The new edition is practically a rewriting 
of the whole—new format, new chapters, 
rules and suggestions, and new type faces 
representing the very latest mechanical 
aids for the making of good books. The 
new manual contains over 125 pages of. 
type histories and specimens of types, or- 
naments and symbols. The section de- 
voted to “Hints to authors, editors and 
readers” is especially valuable. 
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V.10 of the Journal of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences has been 
issued by the F. W. Faxon Company, 
Boston. It is devoted to world problems 
and is made up of addresses by men emi- 
nent not only in their own lines but in 
the affairs of the world—Elihu Root, 
Owen D. Young, George McAneny, Hen- 
ry D. Hubbard, John H. Finley, Henry F. 
Osborn and others. The volume of 177 
pages is full of interest for all sorts of 
persons attracted by world affairs—trav- 
elers, explorers, inventors, educators, 
those interested in social or political 
science and many others who are engaged 
in worth-while activities contribute to the 
contents. An index adds to the value of 
the book. 

The Teachers’ Federation, Cleveland, 
O., has issued a volume of 190p. under 
the title, Social guidance in the Cleveland 
high schools. The report makes its ap- 
peal primarily to busy teachers in the 
midst of their daily work, giving specific 
instances of the principles and methods 
considered with a view to obtaining right 
judgment on the theory and practice of 
education. The first part presents the 
methods of moral instruction and of so- 
cial control and organization. The second 
part deals with the results of the ques- 
tionnaires distributed among the students 
for the purpose of obtaining from them 
some notion of what their moral concep- 
tions really are. The third part tells 
of work dealing with character educa- 
tion and social organization in various 
places. 

The report itself is an earnest endeavor 
to set out the most valuable methods and 
devices used in the field of its research, 
offering to teachers suggestions of meth- 
ods that will enable them to increase the 
effectiveness of their work. 

While the material in this volume re- 
lates to the high schools of Cleveland, it 
would prove most helpful to teachers in 
every kind of school everywhere—a vol- 
ume for the teachers’ division in all libra- 
ries. (Paper, 60 cents; silk cloth, $1.25.) 


A recent booklet in the Reading with a 
Purpose series, published by the A. L. A., 
which will doubtless add to the growing 
popularity of this series is Conflicts in 

















American public opinion by William 
Allen White and Walter E. Myer. A 
foreword speaks of both authors as “con- 
cerned with making everyday Americans 
think and think clearly about affairs be- 
yond the range of their daily life.” Mr 
White is the well known editor of the 
Emporia Gazette which has been an influ- 
ential force for over 30 years. Mr Myer 
is editor of the Weekly News Review of 
Washington, D. C., in which he gives a 
simple interpretation of significant hap- 
penings. 

The authors of the A. L. A. booklet 
deal with the subject under the captions : 
An opportunity to lead; Getting at the 
facts ; Locating the issues, and Conserva- 
tism versus radicalism. Definition of 
terms which are used to express opinions 
are most illuminating and every librarian 
himself may profit by serious considera- 
tion of this outline. 

The books recommended are Social 
trend, Ross; Great American issues, Ham- 
mond and Jenks ; American individualism, 
Hoover; The new social order, Ward; 
Our foreign affairs, Mowrer; Freedom 
of speech, Chafee, Jr. 

An important office performed by the 
little volume is the pointing out of sig- 
nificant conflicts which are classed under 
economic, political, social, and conflicts of 
international policy. The material re- 
lating to these particular issues is also 
listed with descriptive notes. Altogether 
this is one of the most appealing numbers 
of the series. 

Sociology and social problems, by How- 
ard W. Odum, head of the Department 
of sociology, University of North Caro- 
lina, is a second contribution to the series. 
It opens with the question, Why study 
sociology? which is answered by subse- 
quent paragraphs. The books listed for 
reading in this course are: Introduction to 
sociology and social problems, Beach; So- 
cial problems and social policy, Ford, ed. ; 
Problems of citizenship, Baker-Crothers 
and Hudnut; Art of helping people out 
in trouble, DeSchweinitz; Systems of 
public welfare, Odum and Willard; The 
farmer and his community, Sanderson; 
Scientific study of human society, Gid- 
dings. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Atlanta 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has made a grant of $7500 for the main- 
tenance of the library school for 1926, 
conditioned upon the school’s securing 
from other sources the balance of the 
needed budget for the year to thé amount 
of $1287. By resolution, the city pledged 
itself to include in the budget of the city 
for 1926 the sum of $1287 toward the 
maintenance of the Atlanta library school. 
This is the first time the city has made a 
direct appropriation to the maintenance of 
the school, but with its plans for reorgan- 
ization, the school needed a much larger 
maintenance fund. 

Within the last week the school has 
worked out an affiliation with Emory uni- 
versity whereby the university will rec- 
ognize the work of the library school as 
a fifth year of university work and will 
award the certificate for the completion of 
the course. The conditions of the affilia- 
tion will apply to those students in the 
class this year who hold an A. B. degree 
from a college of recognized standing. 
Beginning with September, 1926, entrance 
to the school will be limited to those ap- 
plicants holding a first degree from a col- 
lege of recognized standing. 

A pleasant event which marked the past 
month was the address made to the class 
by F. G. Melcher. 

The opportunity to hear John Drink- 
water was extended to the students and 
more than half attended his lecture. 

For Children’s Book week, Miss Mary 
Frances Cox, new librarian in the chil- 
dren’s department of the local library, was 
invited to speak and illustrated her talk 
with some very attractive selections. 

Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

On November 19, William W. Bishop, 
librarian, University of Michigan, gave an 
illustrated address to the students. An- 
other interesting occurrence was the visit 
to the library of Padraic Colum earlier in 
the month. The students had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr Colum tell several delight- 
ful stories to children of nearby: schools. 

As a special feature of Children’s Book 
week, the eighth grade pupils of the 
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McKelvey school presented a play, The 
story terrace. The author of the play, 
Frances Atchison, graduated from the 
school in 1923. 

The faculty reception for this year’s 
class was held on October 27, at the Col- 
lege club. 

A large group of Carnegie library 
school alumnae attended the recent Tri- 
State library conference at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. Among those on the list of speakers 


were: Mary Hughes, 14; Georgie Mc- 
Afee, ’22; Carrie Scott, 07; Evelyn 
Sickles, 19; Mabel C. True, ’17; Mary 


Wilkinson, 717. 

Edith John, consulting librarian, Penn- 
sylvania state library; Ethel Wright, ’07, 
supervisor of children’s work, Toledo 
public library, and Mrs Margaret Car- 
negie Gauger, 14, were recent visitors to 
the school. 

Gertrude E. Marsh, ’22, has been appointed 
cataloger of children’s books, Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh. 

Evelyn Smith, ’23, is high-school librarian, 
Latimer junior high school, Pittsburgh. 

Announcement is made of the marriage of 
Ellen Leckie, 18, to Robert Howard Maguire, 
October 15. 

Nina C. BROTHERTON 
Principal 
Drexel Institute 

Two additional members bring the class 
of 1926 to a total of 18 students, includ- 
ing graduates of the following schools: 
Bishop’s, Bryn Mawr, George Washing- 
ton university, Hood, Rutgers, Smith, 
Wells, Wellesley, Wilson, Swarthmore 
and the University of Delaware. Two of 
the students hold master’s degrees. 
Geographically the students come from 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Wisconsin, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, and Hanover, 
Germany. 

The class has spent Saturday mornings 
in observation practice in the libraries of 
Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Asa Don Dickinson, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, lectured to the class, 
October 30, on publishers and publishing. 

The following positions have been filled 
recently : 

Mary Agnes Buckley, ’25, assistant librarian, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
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John S. Gummere, ’25, librarian, Public 


library, New Brunswick, 

Mabel D. Hyland, 23, general assistant, 
American Philosophical Society library, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mary R. Lingenfelter, 14, cataloger, Library 
of the Divinity school, Protestant Episcopal 
church, Philadelphia. 

Edith R. Miller, ’25, librarian, Veterans’ hos- 
pital, American Lake, Washington. 

Meta D. Yarnall, ’25, assistant, Public libra- 
ry, Atlantic City, N 

Marriages 

Kathryn Embery, ’24, to Dr George Richard- 
son. 

Katharine L. Kurtz, ’23, to Warren K. Ayres. 

Susanne C. Root, ’24, to Faneuil Adams. 

Sarah Steele, ’25, to Herman S. Hettinger. 

ANNE W. HowLanp 
Director 
Los Angeles public library 

The addition of a large well-lighted 
room for use of the faculty and students 
increases the comfort and efficiency of 
the school. This room will be used for 
teas for the visiting lecturers as well as 
for a study room. 

The class of 1926 has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Dorothy Engstrum, South 
Pasadena, president; Doris McWhorter, 
Whittier, vice-president; Lilian Locklin, 
Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 

Special lectures during the month have 
been given in the Book history course by 
Dr Cole, formerly librarian of the Hunt- 
ington library, and by Captain R. B. 
Haselden, formerly in the British mu- 
seum and now keeper of the manuscripts 
in the Huntington library. These gave 
the students the foundation for the elec- 
tive problem in manuscripts. Other spe- 
cial lectures were given by Susan T. 
Smith, librarian, Sacramento public libra- 
ry, who spoke on the opportunities in 
library work, and by Ralph Hamer, who 
criticized library posters and discussed 
fundamental principles in poster design 
and exhibit planning. The week of prac- 
tice in November will give the students 
an opportunity to make practical use of 
this lecture. 

The class is planning children’s book 
week exhibits for the main library, books 
for the scientists’ child for the science de- 
partment, foreign picture books for the 
foreign extension department, ‘interme- 
diate books for fiction department, etc. 
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At the Alumni association tea, October 
25, Miss Haines spoke on recent books. 
Marion Horton 
Principal 
New York public library 

Lectures in the various senior courses 
are to be open this year to adequately 
qualified auditors, as has been customary 
since 1919. Courses will begin on Mon- 
day, February 8, 1926. Library workers 
desiring detailed information regarding 
the programs may secure it by addressing 
the supervisor of Advanced and Open 
courses. 

Partly in compliance with standards re- 
cently promulgated by the A. L. A. board 
of education for librarianship, the school 
will announce in its forthcoming circular 
a change in entrance conditions. Begin- 
ning with September, 1927, the minimum 
educational requirement for admission to 
the entrance examinations will be two 
years of such study as is acceptable for 
admission to the junior class of an ap- 
proved college or university, evidenced by 
a transcript of the college record. 

The junior students recently listened to 
a very illuminating lecture by Dr Herbert 
Putnam on the music division of the 
Library of Congress and the recent festi- 
val of chamber music held in connection 
with this division under the gift of Mrs 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

Ernest J. REECE 
Principal 
New York state library 

Miss Rebecca Rankin introduced the 
course on Special libraries with two vigor- 
ous talks on the history and development 
of special libraries in general and on the 
Municipal reference library of New York, 
of which she is librarian. Following these 
talks, the class visited two special libraries 
where the librarians, Miss Peck and Mr 
Jacob, gave helpful and interesting ac- 
counts of their work, preceding the actual 
inspection of the libraries. On Novem- 
ber 11-12 Linda H. Morley, librarian of 
the Business branch of the Public library 
at Newark, N. J., gave three practical lec- 
tures dealing with the principles under- 
lying the organization of printed material 
for special library purposes, the methods 
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and appliances used in the organization 
of this material and the work of the 
Business branch at Newark in particular. 

The senior class studying college libra- 
ries has made visits to Union college and 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Plans 
for enlarging the college and erecting a 
new library building for the Institute fur- 
nished practical problems for study. The 
last visit of the fall will be made to Vassar 
college and the Military academy at West 
Point at an early date. 

A very carefully prepared plan for 
junior practice work in the local libraries 
has been made. The class will spend 108 
clock hours on local practice, following 
the procedure of last year, instead of 
going further afield. 

The Alumni association at its annual meeting 
in Seattle, June 9, elected the following officers 
for the current year: President, Sabra W. 
Vought, ’01; first vice-president, Harriet R. 
Peck, ’04; second vice-president, Margery C. 
Quigley, 16; secretary-treasurer, Wharton Mil- 
ler, 17; executive board, Mildred H. Pope, ’17, 
Clarence E. Sherman, ’13, Malcolm G. Wyer, 
03; new member of the advisory board, 1925- 
28, Carl E. Cannon, ’17; trustee of the endow- 


-ment fund, 1925-28, Carl P. Vitz, ’07. 


Marjorie Brown, ’24-25, has joined the staff 
of the Hackley public library, Muskegon, 
Mich., as librarian of the Muskegon Heights 
branch. 

Mary I. Hamer, ’24-25, is cataloging at the 
Iowa Masonic library, Cedar Rapids. 

Epna M. SANDERSON 
Vice-director 
Pratt Institute 

This is the year for our tri-ennial ques- 
tionnaire, and it was sent out in October 
to all the gradutes still in active work. 
The form asks for information about 
their position, the kinds of work done, as 
organization, executive work, library ex- 
tension, publicity, adult circulation, work 
with adolescents, with children, with 
schools, general and special reference 
work, book selection, order work, catalog- 
ing, classification, etc., etc., their salary, 
when and how much it was last raised, the 
prospects of advancement in salary or re- 
sponsibility offered by the position. In- 
formation is also asked about conditions 
of work, membership in, professional or- 
ganizations and offices held therein. As 
usual, criticisms of the course are re- 
quested. 
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About 325 of the 425 forms sent out 
have been returned and have been sum- 
marized, but the results will not be tabu- 
lated until a second request is sent to 
those who have not yet responded. From 
the indications, however, it would seem 
that salaries have advanced during the 
three years to a satisfactory degree. 

The class of 1926 has been fortunate 
beyond other classes in recent years in 
that Dr Herbert Putnam consented, in 
response to an urgent request, to come on 
and speak to the two schools in New 
York City. Dr Putnam ostensibly spoke 
on the new departure at the Library of 
Congress, the building of a hall for cham- 
ber music and the endowment of the de- 
partment of music, but in reality his talk 
shed light on the whole administrative 
policy of the Library of Congress and 
was a lesson in civics and diplomacy as 
well. 

The course of visiting lecturers was 
begun, in accordance with the custom of 
many years, by a talk from Dr Hill on 
the Brooklyn public library. 

The class of 1926 held its organization 
meeting on Wednesday, November 4, and 
elected the following officers: 

President, Leonore M. Naylor, Baltimore, 
Md.; vice-president, Eleanor Akin, Wollaston, 
Mass. ; secretary and treasurer, Clara L. Lockin, 
Aurelia, Iowa; Prattonia representative, Annie 
C. Huestis, Ottawa, Canada; Women’s Club 
nes Virginia E. Pearson, Portland, 

re, 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
St. Louis public library 

Members of the school assisted in 
caring for the library booth at the Radio 
show and at the Home Builders’ exhibit 
held one week each during October. They 
all attended the library session of the 
Missouri State teachers’ association, No- 
vember 13, and those specializing in chil- 
dren’s work attended several sessions of 
the conference on the Community and its 
youth, conducted by the combined social 
agencies of the city the second week in 
October. 

Amanda Anderson, ’25, has been appointed 
head of the circulation department, Public 
library, Virginia, Minn. 

G. G. Drury 





Simmons college 

The class has had the pleasure of visit- 
ing the Boston and Brookline public libra- 
ries and the Widener library at Harvard. 
Incidentally they had the opportunity to 
meet Mr Belden, president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Miss Blunt and Miss Donnelly attended 
the meeting of the Massachusetts library 
club at Williamstown, October 16-17. 

The school is indebted to the Division 
of graphic arts of the U. S. National mu- 
seum for a fine exhibit showing processes 
of illustration. Miss Burgess and her 
class arranged an exhibit in the corridor 
adjoining the library, which aroused lively 
interest in the college community. Welsh’s 
Landmarks in the early history and de- 
velopment of books for children inter- 
ested them in the beginnings of juvenile 
literature, and from that they passed to a 
table displaying a boy’s library and a 
girl’s library, each based on the idea of a 
book gift at each Christmas and birthday 
from the first to the fifteenth year. The 
college girls and faculty looked for their 
own old friends there and also hailed with 
delight newer treasures that the 1925 chil- 
dren may have. 

The Bookshop for Boys and Girls lent 
an attractive collection of books showing 
some of the desirable things to choose 
from for this Christmas. 

College girls asked if they might not 
buy as well as look at the books, and per- 
mission was given to the Library school 
to fill orders. 

Positions not previously published are: 


Marjorie Jacot, ’25, cataloger, Public library, 
Melrose. : 

Grace Reed, ’25, assistant, Public library, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Josefina del Toro, ’25, has returned to Porto 
Rico, to join the staff of the University of 
Porto Rico library. 

Marion Weaver, ’24, has resigned from the 
Public library, Rochester, N. Y., and was mar- 
ried to Dr Herbert Clare Soule, Jr., October 13. 
Her address is 122 Rutgers Street, Rochester. 

Carolyn Towle, ’23, who has been studying 
kindergarten work to supplement her library 
work with children and received her diploma 
from the Perry Kindergarten normal school in 
June, has been appointed kindergartener of the 
Walpole Stone school and has charge of the 
school library which is the distributing center 
for all the schools of the town. 
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Dorothy L. Hardy, ’23, high-school librarian, 
Brockton. 

Dorothy Dean, ’23, first assistant librarian, 
Northern State normal school, Marquette, Mich. 
- Dorothy Rowden, ’22, is doing secretarial 
work with Longmans, Green & Company, New 
York City. 

Louise Sheldon, ’21, head cataloger, Lucius 
Beebe memorial library, Wakefield. 

News has been received of the death of 
Pamelia Robbins, ’08, at her home in Falmouth. 
Miss Robbins was a special student in 1907-08 
and was, for a long time, librarian of the 
Falmouth public library. 

June RicHarpson DoNNELLY 
Director 
Western Reserve university 

Assignments for practical work at the 
loan desk in various libraries of the 
Cleveland public library system have been 
made by Miss Sargeant-Smith, super- 
visor of branches, for Monday afternoons 
until the Christmas recess. Opportunity 
has also been given by Miss Penning- 
ton, who has charge of the club work for 
children in the Cleveland public library, 
for volunteer service with clubs. 


‘Bessie Kelsey, head of the Popular 
library, Cleveland library, spoke on book 
selection for that department, October 29. 
Prof Clara L. Myers of the English de- 
partment, College for women, W. R. U., 
has begun her lecture course on Foreign 
literatures in translation. 

A welcome visitor to the school was 
Jessie Gay Van Cleve, editorial assistant, 
A. L. A., who spoke, October 22, on 
the work of the Booklist office, and on 
problems in the selection of children’s 
books. 

The faculty of the school was repre- 
sented at the Tri-State library meeting at 
Ft. Wayne by the Dean and Miss Martin. 
The Reserve luncheon was attended by 
about 36 graduates of the school. 

The class of 1926 has perfected its or- 
ganization by the election of the follow- 
ing officers: President, Cora M. Beatty, 
Louisville, Ky.; vice-presidents, Jean 
Childs, Erie, Pa., and Leone Furtney, 
Rochester, Minn.; secretary, Mrs Helen 
D. Frazer, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; treasurer, 


Alice J. Foster, La Crosse, Wis. : assistant 
treasurer, Ella M. Bahn, Cleveland. 
Atice S. TYLER 
Dean 
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University of Wisconsin 

The ‘twentieth ‘class of the library 
school, numbering 36, represents 13 states. 
Educationally, 14 are college graduates, 6 
are seniors in the University of Wiscon- 
sin or in Lawrence college on the joint 
course basis, 7 have junior rank, 3 sopho- 
more, while the 6 who academically rank 
as freshmen bring extensive library and 
business experience upon which to build 
their study in the school. The colleges 
and universities represented, besides Law- 
rence and Wisconsin, are the universities 
of Cincinnati, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota and Brigham Young; 
Beloit college, also Carleton, Macalester, 
Milton, Mount Holyoke, Ripon, Welles- 
ley and Whitman. A record of their prac- 
tical training shows 19 with library work 
of various types of from one to nine 
years; 11 with teaching experience of 
from two to fifteen years ; 4 with business 
experience and 3 with editorial and news- 
paper work. Twenty-five have had op- 
portunities for travel. 

Mrs Winifred L. Davis, ’16, a member 
of the faculty for ‘six years, resigned at 
the end of the summer session to become 
principal of the library school of the Car- 
negie library of Atlanta. She will be 
greatly missed inthe Wisconsin library 
school where* her teaching was of high 
order, her counsels sound, and her work 
ably done. Agnes King has been elected 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs Davis. With a me de- 
gree from the University of I and the 
diploma of the Wisconsin library school, 
14, Miss King britigs to her work not 
only the requisite academic background 
and library training but important expe- 
rience as well. She will carry among other 
subjects, the work in reference and” in 
trade bibliography. Dagny Borge, ’25, 
succeeds Helen A. Rockwell, ’24, as junior 
reviser, the latter’ going to Washington 
and Lee university, Lexington, Va., as 
acting-librarian. 

Three graduates, Jessie A. Jenks, ’17, 
Charles R. Flack, ’20, and Julia C. Pres- 
sey, 22, have registered as senior students 
at the University of Illindis library school. 

Mary EMocEeNeE HAZELTINE, 
Preceptor 
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Possibilities in School Activities’ 
Gertrude Morse, Public library 
Evanston, IIl 
The duty of the children’s library is to 
reach the greatest number of children 
possible in the most effective manner. 
All children are in schools. Is there any 
better way to reach them than through the 
schools, where connection may be made 
not only with those interested enough to 
come to the library but with the uninter- 

ested as well? 

However, the relation between the 
school and library must be one of entire 
sympathy and understanding. Librarians 
should be acquainted with the progress 
in methods of teaching, not only reading, 
but the other subjects as well, especially 
history and geography, the social sciences. 

In the present day method of develop- 
ing the child as an individual. the library 
plays a most important part. Its task is 
to equip him with the tools necessary to 
an intelligent life and to develop in him 
the ability to continue his education after 
he is through school. 

The schools and libraries are both 
working toward the same goal as far as 
the child is concerned. Both are tax 
supported institutions and the work of 
one should supplement, not duplicate, that 
of the other. 

Arrangements for codperating in work 
that are successful in one community 
may not be practicable in another. Each 
must work out its own individual plan. 

Several of the large cities have devel- 
oped systems whereby the school board 
pays all or part of the salary of librarians 
recommended by the library for school 
station or branches. Besides paying for 
such service, the schools of one city allow 
the library $1 a child for books to be used 
by the children in branches adjacent to the 
school. 

A very satisfying arrangement is the 
scheduling of every child in the school 
for one class period a week in the library. 





1Read before Children’s Librarians section of 
Illinois library association. 


Here he receives instruction and practice 
in the use of a library and is exposed to 
all that is best in books for his particular 
years. 

The books are selected to correlate 
with the school subjects and to supply 
purely recreational reading, including 
those adult titles which the more advanced 
children should have the opportunity to 
read. 

The library visits to the classrooms of 
the grade schools are made more often 
than when there is no financial codpera- 
tion. At first the rounds of the schools 
were made approximately once a month. 
It was then found that the service to all 
would be more surely uniform and the 
arrangement more satisfactory to the 
teachers if there were a scheduled time 
for these visits. The schedule was made 
out for a twenty-minute period once a 
month in each room above the second or 
third: grade in the public schools of the 
district. This is arranged to suit the con- 
venience of the teachers as far as possible. 
A second visit is sometimes necessary to 
count the circulation of the classroom col- 
lections, but this not according to any 
schedule. 

While one of the purposes of the sched- 
uled visits is to instruct in the use of the 
library, the predominating purpose is to 
instill into each child a love of reading 
that which is worth while. In the process 
he will surely learn how to use a library 
if one is within his reach. 

In the lower grades the teachers do con- 
siderable story telling, so we feel that 
method of interesting the children in the 
classroom is best to use only now and 
then or else to use in order to interest 
them in some specific book. 

We use guessing games about books, 
such as, “I’m thinking of someone who 
carried an umbrella to a party; who was 
it?” All the children need is a starter 
and they will pick it up, making up their 
own questions. They are always enthu- 
siastic about this game, wanting to con- 
tinue it indefinitely. 
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Another game they enjoy is the putting 
together of names of authors, titles and 
characters. We write a number of them 
on the board in mixed up fashion and the 
children tell which ones belong together. 

Sometimes to display a book jacket for 
the book which is being talked about 
makes the book more attractive to the 
children. 

It is most interesting to hear the second 
and third graders give their book reports. 
The child stands before the room with his 
book, tells the author and title, tells what 
the book is about, reads a bit or shows a 
picture, and makes it so interesting that 
several are eager to borrow it. At the 
end of the period each child has in his 
hands the book he would like to borrow 
and the teacher takes this opportunity of 
recording the names for home circulation. 
This interesting and important book work 
had. developed through the keen interest 
of the supervisor of the primary grades. 

The instruction in the lower grades is 
limited. We emphasize the ever present 
subject, how to take care of books, and 
we introduce such terms as author, title, 
illustrator, index, etc. 

In the middle grades the interest idea 
is still uppermost, but more instruction is 
added. Nowadays the children are really 
so unacquainted with the alphabet that we 
find it quite necessary to give consider- 
able drill in alphabeting. They like to 
impersonate books to be shelved, one child 
acting as the librarian, putting the books 
in order. 

A game the sixth and seventh graders 
enjoyed especially last year was one which 
was planned to train them in observing 
and knowing authors’ names. It was a 
question game, the answer to each ques- 
tion being the name of some author on 
the graded list. 

By the time the children are through 
eighth grade they are fairly well versed 
in library terms, their application and use. 

Required reading is proverbially a bug- 
aboo. But unless boys and girls are re- 
quired to read, how can we be sure that 
each individual is forming the right read- 
ing habits? Our work is to remove the 
bugaboo and to instill into the children a 
desire to read some of those listed books. 
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The list for each grade is annotated and 
long enough to allow for varying taste 
and abilities. 

As an incentive to read good books, the 
children are asked as part of their school 
work to write about three which they en- 
joyed so much that they want others to 
know about them. From these reports a 
summer reading list is made up by the 
librarians, the expense of printing being 
cared for by the school board. The title 
of each book on the list is followed by the 
comment of the child recommending it 
and also his name and school. This not 
only puts a different angle on book re- 
ports, but it means that the books listed 
for the children ‘to read during the sum- 
mer are some that they know their own 
comrades have enjoyed. 

This is the type of comment that they 
make. The following was written about 
the Peter Pan picture book by a third 
grade boy: ‘This book is all about pirates. 
In one part the pirate captain yelled out, 
‘The crocodile, the crocodile!’ In a mo- 
ment he was flying for his life.” A sec- 
ond grade child wrote: “I like “The Dutch 
twins’ because Kit fell in the water and 
his shoes sailed for America.” 

Another second grade comment was, 
“Reynard, the fox, was a good story. I 
read it to my mother. She liked it.” 

As a rule those written by the little 
children are more spontaneous and 
amusing than those written by the upper 
graders. One fifth grade boy wrote: 
“Lone Bull’s mistake, by J. W. Schultz, 
is a fine book and I congratulate Mr 
Schultz very heartily.” Then after a few 
more comments about the story, he says, 
“T am sure you will enjoy this book as I 
did ; it is simply written so that even little 
children can understand it.” 

An eighth grade boy wrote of The 
deerslayer, by Cooper: “This is a splen- 
did, thrilling tale of the wild frontier life 
of the colonial days, written by one of 
the best loved and most famous authors 
of Indian stories.” 

It is quite a task to read some nine 
thousand book reports in a limited time, 
but it is really quite surprising to discover 
the variety of expressions and ‘thé 
originality that some of them produce. 
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With all our efforts some children still 
come with the request, “I want one book 
for school and one for myself.” How- 
ever some of the teachers “simply couldn’t 
teach without library books.” Some like 
them in the room to use as rewards. One 
teacher raised the grades in arithmetic by 
allowing the children with perfect papers 
to go to the library table. 

One sixth grade teacher obtains quite 
marvelous results in book work with her 
children. She thinks that the classroom 
collections of books present wonderful 
opportunities. Instead of keeping the 
books in the box supplied by the library, 
she keeps them right on her desk where 
she herself sees them continually. 

The sixth grade course of study in- 
cludes the study of Greek and Roman his- 
tory, so we always include in the collec- 
tions for those grades as many books as 
possible related to those subjects. With 
the books right before the teacher she sees 
many opportunities of using them. In 
reading aloud The story of the Greek 
people by Tappan, instead of simply read- 
ing the brief Greek myths given there, she 
will refer the children to Kingsley’s 
Heroes in such a way that the demand for 
that book is assured. At the time Greece 
is being studied, she reads aloud the first 
few chapters of The Spartan, by Snede- 
ker. The children do the rest. When a 
child chances to bring to school pictures 
of places he visited in France, the teach- 
er’s opportunity arises to tell a bit about 
Napoleon or arouse interest in the Life 
of Napoleon that appears on the graded 
list. 

One boy was given the Standard bearer 
by Whitehead, with a glowing introduc- 
tion by the teacher. When he’ brought 
the book back and reported that he had 
lived it so much that he had read it right 
through twice, the book was sufficiently 
recommended to the rest of the room. 

All of this simply goes to prove the im- 
portance of the classroom collections. It 
also shows how important it is to be 
familiar with the courses of study for 
each grade. A child enjoys reading a 
story which makes his history more in- 
teresting, and the psychological effect is 
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the clinching of facts through the reading 
of related fiction. 

The child who is not fond of reading 
might not bother to enter a library, even 
one in his own school building, but if there 
is a collection in his classroom the books 
are right before him and the chance of his 
becoming interested is much greater. 

In making up collections to fill the spe- 
cial requests of the teachers for reference 
material, we try to include fiction related 
to the subject, as well as those books of 
strictly reference type. If the subject is 
South America, we would try to include 
such books as Little boy lost by Hudson 
and Up the Mazaruni for diamonds by 
La Varre. 

Most communities have the problem of 
the teacher who is not interested in libra- 
ry cooperation. She hasn’t time to circu- 
late the classroom collections, has no need 
for supplementary material, and uses the 
time when the librarian is in her room for 
correcting papers. She is a problem to 
us and it is difficult to try to show her in 
just what way we can be helpful to her, 
but fortunately her type is rapidly being 
outnumbered by those who take an active 
interest. 

Another problem is that of reaching 
each individual child when making the 
classroom visits. Those who are the most 
interested are the ones who do the most 
talking and whose presence we realize. 
But the child not interested may be sitting 
near at hand unaffected by the enthu- 
siasm. Would it be more satisfactory to 
take the children in small groups, even 
though it meant only three or four times 
a year that the opportunity came with 
each? 

Another of our problems is that of sup- 
plying the means whereby each child may 
become familiar with the public library 
building. When he is out of school the 
library will have no contact with him un- 
less he himself takes the step. It is im- 
portant that he acquire the library habit 
before he leaves school and become ac- 
customed to the resources of the institu- 
tion. The more the classes can be taken 
to the library for instruction, the better 
the result will be. 
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Even though a class may not stay at the 
library long enough for any instruction, 
a visit-is worth while. The ice has been 
broken for any possible timid ones—they 
do exist, even in this day and age. We 
hope to take the different classes of the 
parochial schools to the nearest library 
station this year for just such a visit and 
in this way reach some children whom we 
feel we haven’t as yet introduced to the 
library. 

The present day child with his ability 
for speedy reading is a marvel to those of 
us who were taught to read word by 
word. He can cover a terrific amount of 
material. It is our duty and privilege to 
see to it that he is supplied with plenty of 
the best books until his own standards 
are formed and he is able to choose wisely 
for himself. 





Note-Taking—A Library Lesson 
Bertha Northwood, librarian 
Junior high-school, Trenton, N. J. 

Is there any librarian who has watched 
children doing reference work who hasn’t 
wanted to give. them lessons in note- 
taking? The impulse came to me so 
strongly as a school librarian that I 
obeyed it and tried it out with our eighth 
grade classes. 

We had had our lesson on the printed 
parts of a book and knew about the table 
of contents and the index and their func- 
tion in reference work, so we began at 
that point. We took an ordinary school 
problem, an assignment on the Indian. 

We first discussed the things one would 
want to know about the Indian—personal 





[This is an example of real professional 
zeal._—Editor. 


To the Editor: 

I know you are on the lookout for what 
might be suggestive to school librarians, so I 
send you some good material. I have learned 
much from Miss Northwood, a former pupil 
of mine in Columbia summer school for school 
librarians at Teachers’ college, Columbia uni- 
versity, and now a graduate of Pratt library 
school. She took my advice and is now a 
thoroughly trained librarian with a broad out- 
look on the whole library field. She can now 
link up her work with the public library as she 
might not have done before with just teaching 
experience.—Mary E. Hall.] 
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appearance, home life, means of travel, 
etc., and listed them on the blackboard. 
On sheets of paper, various children 
copied each one heading and became re- 
sponsible for everything pertaining to it 
during that lesson. 

Then we took our books, our histories. 
We looked in our index and copied on 
the board the pages which referred to 
Indians. We turned to the text at the 
first page indicated and began to read. 
We varied the program. Sometimes one 
child would read the paragraph or section 
aloud or we would all read silently or to- 
gether. We omitted nothing, not even 
the pictures and the legends under them. 
As we discovered facts which bore upon 
the topics listed, we discussed them until 
we found the briefest way of saying what 
we wanted to say. The child whose spe- 
cial duty it was to care for that topic 
would write the note on his paper. When 
material was found for which we had no 
heading, we added to our list. In this 
manner we went through all the pages in- 
dicated in our index and had all the mate- 
rial our histories had to offer on the sub- 
ject, after which we were ready for the 
reverse process, making use of our notes. 

We took the notes for a given topic and 
wrote them on the blackboard. New 
papers were passed and each child wrote 
a paragraph embodying the material con- 
tained in the notes. The paragraphs were 
read, commented on, and the best ones 
chosen—those which included all the 
necessary facts in the best form. This 
method was followed until we had all our 
notes back in paragraph form. 

It was not my purpose to teach com- 
position so we did not take the final step 
of combining the paragraphs into a formal 
article, but I felt that the several lessons 
had given the children an introduction to 
the subject and would save some of them 
at least from the drudgery of copying 
word for word any paragraphs or topics 
on which they were sent to take notes. 


Another pair of hands—Student help 

We do not have a system where honors 
are given for volunteer service, and as I 
sorely needed “another pairs of hands,” I 
wanted to devise a method which would 
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appeal to the children with whom I have 
to deal in the junior high school. 

Our classes are all organized with a 
president, a secretary-treasurer and a 
guard. We added a librarian to the list. 

The first duty of the new officer was to 
keep the class record free of overdues. 
We have no fines, feeling that it is more 
democratic to do without them. But we 
must acknowledge that the overdues are 
more of a problem than in schools where 
fines are charged. 

Large sheets were posted on the bul- 
letin board near the auditorium with 
rulings to represent each grade and class 
and a record kept to indicate the status of 
each in library responsibility. Classes ad- 
vanced two steps each day when books 
were taken out and there were no over- 
dues. There was no premium on the 
number of books taken. A class ad- 
vanced two steps whether one or twenty 
books were taken by its students provided 
there were no overdues. If there were 
overdues, only one step was taken and a 
black wafer covered the star which indi- 
cated the progress. The same overdue 
continued to impede the progress until the 
book was returned. 

It was the duty of the librarian to 
watch the bulletin and as soon as a black 
mark appeared to come to the library and 
find out who was causing it. The next 
step was to get after the student and 
persuade or compel him to return the 
book and clear the record. Since it was 
a class record, every student in the class 
felt the responsibility to a greater or less 
degree and it served to promote class in- 
terest and solidarity. Frequently the 
class librarian or some other student 
would visit the home of some absent stu- 
dent to retrieve an overdue. Some libra- 
rians kept personal records of every book 
taken out by the class members and 
warned them in time to prevent a black 
mark. Needless to say, my overdue list 
dropped to a minimum and my time was 
free to attend to only the most recal- 
citrant. 

At the end of the month the records 
were taken and the class, one for each 
grade which had advanced the greatest 
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number of steps, received a library banner 
—a blue ribbon lettered, Library Record, 
with the grade in gilt and mounted for 
protection on.a gray board. This was 
presented at chapel exercises with due 
ceremony and received by the librarian 
with great pride and pleasure. The ban- 
ner was kept for the ensuing month or 
until such time as another class was able 
to wrest it away. 

But our librarians had further duties 
for the library. Lach month a meeting of 
class librarians was called in the library 
during the home room period to discuss 
library problems and to elect a library 
staff. The staff consisted of a chief of 
staff and heads of various departments— 
fiction, non-fiction, periodicals, order, rec- 
ords. The chief of staff must be a ninth 
grade student, otherwise no restrictions 
were made. 

Each member of the staff served for a 
month and was expected to be in the 
library at stated periods to perform the 
duties of his office. If unable to be pres- 
ent, he must furnish a substitute from 
the class. 

The head of fiction kept the fiction 
shelves in order, replacing as it was 
slipped ; the head of non-fiction kept his 
shelves in order but only ninth grade stu- 
dents who had had the lesson on classifica- 
tion were trusted to replace it; the head 
of periodicals kept the periodical case in 
order and whenever possible helped in 
placing new periodicals in their board cov- 
ers and in reinforcing those which were 
treated in that manner ; the head of order 
looked after the room at large, chairs, 
tables, floor, etc.; the head of records 
counted the circulation for each class and 
helped in posting the records. The chief 
of staff acted as my personal aid, deliv- 
ered messages to teachers, or placed them 
in the mail boxes, stirred indifferent libra- 
rians to better service, slipped books and 
made himself generally useful. 

A class record was kept for this work 
also, based on a maximum of 10 points 
for each day’s service. The reward was 
a red banner with Library Service in gilt. 

All work was subject to my personal 
revision, some more closely than others. 
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It took time, of course, but not so much 
time as doing it all myself. Sometimes 
it would have been easier to do it first but 
that was not often true. Most students 
rose to the responsibility and did splendid 
work. 

Moreover we felt that the added inter- 
est in the library shown by each class and 
the individual lessons in promptness and 
faithfulness to duty were in themselves 
worth the effort even when, because of 
inefficiency, the actual benefit was some- 
times negligible. A single instance may 
suffice. A confirmed truant who by some 
strange means had been elected librarian 
of his class never missed a single day dur- 
ing the time he was doing library duty 
and the strongest inducement for good 
behavior during that period was the fear 
that he would be kept in and not be able 
to come to the library when he was 
needed. 





Wilhelmina Harper, children’s librarian 
of the Kern County free library, Bakers- 
field, Cal., in collaboration with Aymer 
Jay Hamilton, M. A., principal of the 
University elementary school, Berkeley, 
and lecturer in education, University of 
California, has prepared a series of read- 
ers for the third to the eighth grades, 
which have been accepted by the Mac- 
millan Company and are to be published 
under the title of The Modern Literary 
Series. Miss Harper has selected those 
stories and poems which appeal to the 
child himself and has based her choice 
upon the preferences of children east and 
west as revealed to a librarian in close 
touch with them. 





School libraries will find a useful guide 
to material for geography classes in the 
Geographic News Bulletin which is issued 
by the National Geographic society, 
Washington, D. C. These bulletins are 
one of the society’s contributions to pub- 
lic education and are issued in limited 
number. The 30 issues published 
throughout the school year are illustrated 
and give the geography of places and 
products. Application for the Bulletin 
should be accompanied by 25 cents to 
cover cost of mailing. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Julius Lucht, for 11 years librarian, 
Public library, Wichita, Kans., has become 
librarian, Free library, Newton, Mass. 


The art library of the Rhode Island 
school of design, Providence, has recently 
moved into more commodious quarters on ° 
the first floor of the museum building in 
that city, where its usefulness both to art 
students and to the general public will be 
greatly enhanced. The room, entirely re- 
fitted, is lined on three sides with shelves, 
both open and closed, arranged so as to 
make the material easily accessible for 
consultation. The room is decorated with 
pieces of rare textiles, casts and repro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of art, and 
with rare bits of pottery which add to 
the atmosphere of beauty and rest per- 
vading it. 

Mrs Mary Shakespeare Puech has 
been librarian of the School of design 
since 1911, during which time the book 
collection has more than doubled and is 
still constantly increasing. The library is 
the constant recipient of rare editions 
from wealthy schools as well as from 
private citizens and gifts of money are 
frequent. The list of donors during the 
past year is notable not only for its extent 
but for the quality of the gifts received. 


Central Atlantic 

Alice M. Fuller, Pratt ’18, has been 
made substitute library assistant in the 
Training school for teachers, Jamaica, 
NM, 2: 

Mary Hiss, N. Y. S. ’20, has been ap- 
pointed librarian for the school year of 
the State Normal School library at Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

Margrethe R. Sorensen, Pratt '21, for- 
merly on the staff of the New York public 
library, has received the appointment of 
librarian of the Central branch of the 
Y. W. C. A. in New York. 

The 1925 report of the Free library, 
Allentown, Pa., records a home circula- 
tion of 224,79lv. through five agencies ; 
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books on the shelves; :33,577; registered 
borrowers, 24,625; receipts, $32,846; ex- 
penditures, $29,195. 

John S. Gummeré has been appointed 
directing librarian of the Public library, 
New Brunswick, N. J., to succeed Harold 
F. Brigham who resigned to join the A. 
L. A. Headquarter’s staff, Chicago. Mr 
Gummere was formerly in the Cleveland 
public library and had his library training 
at Drexel Institute. _ 

Central 

_ Gertrude D. Kosmoski, Wis. ’24, is 
librarian of the Public library, Dowagiac, 
Mich. 

Mary Bell Nethercut, Wis. ’13, has 
been appointed librarian, Drake univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Ia. . 

Lucy M. Buker, N. Y. S. ’22, is tem- 
porarily connected with the Cleveland 
public library in the Popular library. 

Sybil C. Schuette, Wis. ’15, has re- 
signed from Kellogg public library, Green 
Bay, Wis., to become librarian of the 
Bailey branch library, Gary, Ind. 

Helen M. Tukey, Wis. ’23, has resigned 
from the Public library, Flint, Mich., to 
become reference librarian, Public library, 
Marion, Ind., her home city. 

Mary E. Dow, Wis. ’11, after a trip 
around the world, has been appointed act- 
ing librarian of the State normal school, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Helen C. Baird, Pratt ’19, chief of the 
periodicals division in Princeton uni- 
versity, has gone to the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library as secretary of the Biblio- 
graphical committee. 

Margaret Blakely, Wis., ’24, head of 
the circulation department, Public library, 
Wichita, Kans., goes to the Public library, 
Flint, Mich., as assistant in charge of 
reference. 

Gladys I. Culbertson, Pratt ’23, libra- 
rian of the hospital library at West Rox- 
bury, Mass., has taken the position of a 
senior assistant in the Detroit public 
library. 

Blanche A. Garber, Pratt ’20, for sev- 
eral years on the staff of the Indianapolis 
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public library, was married on Novem- 
ber 3 to Philip Griffin. Mr and Mrs 
Griffin will make their home in Winter 
Haven, Fla. 

Irma Hochstein, ex-Wis. 714, who has 
been on the staff of the Wisconsin legis- 
lative library since 1914, has resigned to 
become director of the Central bureau 
of information and statistics at Marquette 
university, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Helen H. Aten, Wis. ’23, librarian, 
Public library, Ladysmith, Wis., planned 
and carried out so successful a library 
booth at the Rusk County fair that she 
was sent to the National dairy show at 
Indianapolis to assist the county agent in 
setting up the exhibit for Rusk county. 


The Public library, Oshkosh, Wis., 
commemorated the thirtieth anniversary 
of its founding and the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its opening in the present 
beautiful building by a public gathering, 
October 23. The rooms were beautifully 
decorated with flowers and displays of 
outstanding books elicited much interest 
from the public which thronged the place 
during the evening. 

The Public library of Des Moines, 
Iowa, opened the new Waveland branch 
library on October 23, its seventh branch. 
Honorable J. B. Weaver, vice-president 
of the library board, presided at the com- 
munity gathering, when representatives of 
the city schools, neighborhood and the 
library made happy talks. On Saturday 
morning there was a story hour for the 
children and at one o’clock the doors were 
open for registration and the circulation 
of books. 

The Public library, Galesburg, IIl., re- 
ceived the first prize, $75, in the recent 
Corn Festival pageant held in that city. 
The library’s float represented “The His- 
tory of Knox County,” this being the 
title of a huge book made entirely from 
corn kernels. Four Grecian maidens held 
books also made of corn. Urns of bright 
colored flowers were used and the float 
was entirely covered with corn flowers. 
The prize received by the library was for 
the “best historical, patriotic, educational 
organization entry.” 
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Charles Evans, the well known bibli- 
ographer, was 75 years old, November 13. 
Years ago, Mr Evans was librarian of the 
Public library, Indianapolis, Ind., and still 
has many warm friends in that com- 
munity. On his birthday, the Indianapolis 
public library sent Mr Evans the follow- 
ing telegram : 

Your library and friends here send birthday 
best wishes and congratulations. 

Mr Evans replied, also by telegram: 

Heartily reciprocate your good wishes. Like 
Cato, I hope to learn Greek at eighty and read 
the New Testament in the original. 

An endowment fund of $100,000 has 
been given to the Public library of To- 
ledo, O., by the late Edward D. Libbey, 
to be used for the purchase of books. 
From the same source, a $15,000 fund 
was given for the purchase of books for 
high-school libraries of the city. A gift 
of $800 was given to the Public library 
by six different industries in the city in- 
terested in the glass industry as the first 
of two annual gifts to build up a collec- 
tion on glass and the glass industry. 
Thomas De Vilbiss has made a gift of 
$12,000 to be used for a hospital library 
in memory of his father, Dr Allen De 
Vilbiss, to be included in the new Toledo 
hospital. 

B. M. Smith, night superintendent of 
the Chicago public library, finished in 
November his thirty-eighth year in the 
service of that institution. He joined the 
staff in 1887 when the library was in the 
City Hall as general superintendent and 
continued in that position until the com- 
ing of the late Henry E. Legler. In the 
reorganization of the library staff, which 
rapidly expanded at that time, 1909, Mr 
Smith was given the superintendency of 
the night force and charge on holidays 
and Sundays, where he still remains. In 
the force of over 800 now employed, not 
a dozen preceded Mr Smith in the libra- 
ry’s service. 

The Chicago Public Library board has 
adopted a ten-year building program 
which will represent an aggregate ex- 
penditure of $3,500,000 for the erection 
of 40 new branches and three regional 
units. Four neighborhood branch libraries 
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costing from $50,000 to $100,000 are to 
be built each year for 10 years, according 
to the present plan, and it is proposed to 
start the work within a few months. The 
three regional buildings will be erected in 
the same period, at a combined cost of 
$500,000. The branch buildings will con- 
tain two reading rooms, for adults and 
children, a small reference room for stu- 
dents, office space, workroom and rest 
room for the staff. The regional libraries 
will contain a minimum of 50,000 vol- 
umes ; the branches, 10,000 volumes. 


The 1924 report of the Public library, 
East Cleveland, O., opens with a feeling 
tribute of appreciation of the late Edith 
L. Eastman, former librarian, “whose ad- 
ministration from the beginning of the 
library was distinguished by great dignity, 
charm and ability.” | Work with the 
schools has been extended, particularly in 
the outlying districts, and instruction in 
the use of the library has been given to 
pupils in the library and also at the 
schools. Exhibits of interest and profit 
have been shown for the children and spe- 
cial interest has been given to children’s 
reading at the stations and playgrounds. 
During the year, 167 meetings of 22 dif- 
ferent groups were held in the library. 

There was a home circulation of 242,- 
056v.; books on the shelves, 44,307. 


Lucy Lee Pleasants, one of the pioneer 
librarians of Wisconsin, died at her home 
in Menasha, Wis., October 28. As a child, 
Miss Pleasants came with her family to 
Wisconsin from Virginia in the days suc- 
ceeding the Civil war and spent practically 
all her life in the city where she died. It 
was largely through her efforts that 
Menasha’s first public library was started 
and she served for years as its librarian 
without pay until the appreciation of the 
public developed to the extent where a 
public tax-supported library was possible. 
Miss Pleasants was placed in charge of 
the new institution and served faithfully 
and well until 1919 when she resigned 
because of ill health. A woman of rare 
discrimination in the matter of literature, 
refined, with an attractive personality, she 
made many and lasting’ friends through- 
out her long life. 
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Buying list of books for 
small libraries 


Revised by Mildred H. Pope. 4th ed. 


Reprinted, with permission, from the 
University of the State of New York 
Bulletin 831. A list suggested for first 
purchase. Based on the 3rd edition 
compiled by Caroline Webster 
(Lovett). 225 p. Index. Paper: single 
copy, 75c; 10 copies, $6.50; 25, $15; 
100, $48. 


Reading with a purpose 


Frontiers of Knowledge by Jesse Lee 
Bennett; Our Children, by M. V. 
O’Shea, and Ears to Hear: A Guide 
for Music Lovers, by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, are the newest of the series of 
reading courses. Others which have 
appeared are: Sociology and Social 
Problems, Howard W. Odum; Con- 
flicts in American Public Opinion, 
William Allen White and Walter E. 
Myer; Ten Pivotal Figures of His- 
tory, Ambrose W. Vernon; Some 
Great American Books, Dallas Lore 
Sharp; English Literature, W. N. C. 
Carlton; Biology, Vernon Kellogg. 
Cloth: single copy, 50c; 10 or more, 
40c each. Paper: single copy, 35c; 4 
copies, $1; 10, $2; 25, $4; 50, $6; 100 or 
more, 10c each. 


Read with a Purpose, a poster, and 
To Make Your Reading Count, a 
bookmark, both illustrated with the 
Falls drawing, are being widely used 
to advertise the reading courses. Write 
for prices. 





American Library Association 
86 East Randolph Street Chicago, Illinois 























South 

Margaret Bailey, Wis. ’24, is librarian 
of the State normal school, Murray, Ky. 

Elizabeth E. Wilson, B. L. S., Ill., for 
a number of years on the staff of the 
John Crerar library, Chicago, has joined 
Miss Florence R. Curtis as a teacher in 
the library school of Hampton Institute, 
Va. 

A notable occasion was that of the dedi- 
cation of the new Carnegie branch build- 
ing of the North Side library of the 
Public library, Houston, Texas, Novem- 
ber 10. Celebration of Children’s Book 
week gave added opportunity for inter- 
esting exercises. The dedicatory part of 
the program represented the many inter- 
ests of the city and the occasion was one 
to be remembered. 

Mrs Frances K. Byers, who since her 
resignation as librarian at East Chicago, 
Ind., two years ago, has been engaged in 
organizing the documents department of 
the Public library, South Bend, Ind., has 
become acting reference librarian at Berea 
college, Berea, Ky. Miss Ridgway, the 
reference librarian at Berea, is on an in- 
definite leave of absence on account of 
illness in her family. 


West 

Ethel E. Else, Wis. 715, librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Watertown, S. D., has been 
appointed a member of the South Dakota 
library commission. 

The new Heber J. Grant library at 
Brigham Young university, Provo, Utah, 
was dedicated, October 16, with impres- 
sive ceremonies. The new library build- 
ing is said to be a very beautiful structure 
erected at a cost of $165,000. One room 
is being reserved for rare documents, such 
as diaries, old manuscripts, biographies, 
histories, etc. The dedication of the new 
library was a part of a general three days’ 
celebration commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the school 
by Brigham Young. 

Pacific Coast 

Julia C. Stockett, Wis. ’14, sailed for 
Honolulu in August to become reference 
librarian in the Library of Hawaii. 
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Mrs Pearl Glazier Miller, Wis. 712, 
has been appointed general assistant in 
the Public library, Long Beach, Cal. 


‘Mrs Anne C. Haxby, Wis. ’21, after a _ 


year of European travel, has joined the 
staff of the Public library, Portland, Ore. 

Lilian Sabin, Pratt ’18, librarian of the 
High-school library, Bexley, Ohio, has 
been appointed head of the schools de- 
partment of the Los Angeles County free 
library. 

Edwina Casey, Wis. ’09, has resigned 
from the Public library, Tacoma, Wash., 
to become head cataloger in the Public 
library, Sacramento, Cal. She is also in 
charge of the document work. 

Fannie B. Dorman, Pasadena, Cal., has 
been made librarian of the Lankershim 
branch, Public library, Los Angeles. Miss 
Dorman has been in branch library work 
for a number of years. 

The thirty-seventh annual report of the 
Public library, Los Angeles, Cal., records 
“a year of great significance and impor- 
tance” in library affairs. The new build- 
ing is advancing to completion; an addi- 
tional fund of half a million dollars has 
been voted for branch extension, and an 
increase in the annual income promises 
continuous development. 

Number of volumes on the shelves, 
593,150, including 25,874v. in 27 foreign 
languages; total income, $849,639; total 
expenditures, $717,135; spent for books, 
$114,584; salaries, $398,304; full-time 
staff members, 355 ; borrowers registered, 
215,697; circulation, 5,050,022v. There 
was a circulation of 92,564v. in the 
science and industry department ; 85,659v. 
in German books; 47,346v. in sociology ; 
78,026v. in art and music; 304,956v. in 
general literature. Circulation of fiction 
represented 54 per cent of the main libra- 
ry circulation but the per cent of adult 
English fiction to the main library book 
stock was but 13. 

The report on depredations shows that 
the following classes suffer from stealing 
more constantly than others—scenario 
writing, games, journalism, mental hy- 
giene, spiritualism, theosophy, transla- 
tions of the classics. In the reference de- 
partment, dictionaries have been taken so 
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ABINGDON 





Widening Horizons 


Tue great multitude of zealous men and 
women who-:are ever seeking to widen their 
horizons and keep abreast of the develop- 
ment of religious thought will find a wealth 
of material in the new books offered by 
The Abingdon Press. ‘These books contain 
the best thought of the outstanding re- 
ligious writers and thinkers of today and 
contribute largely to the individual’s store 
of knowledge and power to do good. 


A BOOK OF CLOUDS 
By Bishop William A. Quayle 
In all the marvels of nature Bishop Quayle took 
rapturous delight. In this volume—the last message 
from this radiant and triumphant soul—Bishop Quayle 
talks about and interprets the clouds. 
Illustrated. Boxed. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


THE CHRIST OF THE INDIAN ROAD 
By E. Stanley Jones 


_ After a long and fruitful experience as a missionary 
in India, Dr. Jones has arrived at some very definite 
convictions concerning the attitude of India toward 


Christianity. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE JUST WEIGHT 
And Other Chapel Addresses 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
Thirty-one short, pithy and practical addresses 
that deal in a helpful fashion with many phases of 
life that are of the deepest interest to college students 


and to people generally. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF 
THE GOSPELS 
By Ernest W. Burch 


Throughout the volume “Jesus is thought of 
primarily as the Teacher of men—certain Jewish 
men whom He trained and sent out to carry His 
ringing message to others.’ 

Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


ADVERTISING THE CHURCH 
Suggestions by Church Advertisers 


Compiled and arranged by Francis H. Case 


The materials contained in this volume are based 
upon addresses and papers delivered at recent con- 
ventions of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


CHRISTIANITY AT WORK 
By John M. Versteeg 
The volume is designed to meet the needs of the 
senior high school group. It is packed with accurate 
—_— and is entirely free from denominational 
jas. 
Net, $1.40; by mail, $1.50. 


Catalog of Abingdon Books will be 
sent anywhere, free, on request. 





At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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largely that this class is now kept in 
locked glass cases. Books on debating 
and books on police work are also fre- 
quently missing. For a three-year period, 
lost and missing books averaged 3.73 per 
cent of the total book stock in the five 
departments inventoried. 

The following books continue in popu- 
lar favor: Wells’ Outline of history, 
Page’s Life and letters, and Post’s Eti- 
quette. Among the newcomers which have 
joined these “reserve” ranks are Mark 
Twain’s autobiography, Amy Lowell’s 
Keats, Thomas’ With Lawrence in Ara- 
bia, Hosie’s Two gentlemen in China, 
and Keyserling’s Travel diary of a 
philosopher. 

Definite results in the circulation of bet- 
ter books can be traced to the free public 
lectures on books, given each week by 
Gertrude Darlow to capacity audiences. 

Branch library service had a prosperous 
year, more than half the circulation and 
many other activities being carried on 
through the branch systems. Almost every 
social, civic and cultural agency in the 
city shared in these activities. 


Canada 


Hilda C. Laird, Pratt 19, head cata- 
loger, New York State library, resigned 
to become dean of women, Queens’ uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario. 


Foreign 
Sophie Udin, N. Y. P. L. 713-14, ’17-18, 
has returned to Jerusalem to resume work 
in the National library of Palestine. 


Arne Kildal, N. Y. S. ’07, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Nordmands For- 
bundet Lille Strandgate 1, Oslo, Norway. 


Rosalie Mackenzie, Pratt ’24, resigned 
from the library of the .American 
Geographical society in May to return to 
England. She has since been appointed 
librarian of the Shropshire County 
library. 

Burton E. Stevenson, librarian, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, author, anthologist, European 
director of library war service of the 
American Library Association, 1918-20, 
is to be librarian of the American Library 
in Paris, succeeding W. Dawson Johns- 
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ton. Mr Stevenson was nominated by the 
Executive board of the American Library 
Association and elected by the Board of 


trustees of the American library in Paris. 


He will. sail for France some time in 
January. 





Wanted—Trained librarian to act as first 
assistant in county library ; position avail- 
able at once. Deschutes county library, 
Bend, Ore. 





Wanted—General assistant in a univer- 
sity library in the Rocky Mountain region. 
Salary $1800. Work to begin January 1. 
Library school training required. Ad- 
dress E. L. M., 4756 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago. 





Wanted—Trained high-school librarian, 
with a degree. Enrollment of school 1500; 
population of city 72,000; salary $1800. 
Library is branch of the public library. 
Address President of the Library board, 
Warder public library, Springfield, O. 





For sale—Library Journal: bound : 1894-1901, 
complete ; unbound ; 1892, index only ; 1893 Jan. 
Mar. May, Aug. Nov. and index; 1907-’19, com- 
plete except indexes for 1907-’14 and ’16; 1920 
except Feb. 15, Mar. 1, June 1, Sep. 1-15, 
Nov. 1; 1921 except Apr. 15, July, Nov. 1, 
Dec. 1, index; 1922 except Jan. 1; 1923 except 
Sep. 1, Oct. 1 and 15, Dec. 15, index; 1924- 
Apr. 15, 1925 complete. : 

Pustic Lrpraries: unbound: 1907-’19, 1924, 
complete without index ; 1920-’23, complete with 
index. Public library, Seattle, Wash. 





For sale or exchange—B crichte der 
Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, 1885- 
1900 incl. Wanted: Beilstein Handbuch 
der Organische Chemie, 3rd ed., v. 3 and 
4, and supplements 1-5; Richter, 3rd ed. 
Lexikon der Kohlenstoffverbindungen ; 
and Stelzner Literatur-Register d. organ. 
Chemie, 4v. to 1924. A. and M. college, 
Department of chemistry, Stillwater, 
Okla. 





A premium is offered for Pustic L1- 
BRARIES, v.24 (1919) complete with 
index; also for indexes to this volume. 
Pustic Lipraries, 216 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago. 























